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The History of the Easement of 
Light. 

RCHITECTS, _ sur- 
veyors, and lawyers 
have grown so 
accustomed to re- 
gard the easement 
of light as a part 
of the law of the 
land, that they pay 

little or no regard to its history. No 

doubt, for the practical purposes of to- 
day, for the purpose of deciding whether 
the light to a particular window is or 
is not obstructed, the history of the 
growth of the easement is a matter of 
small importance. But no one, whether 

he be architect or lawyer, who takes a 

larger view of his calling than the mere 

hand-to-mouth practitioner, can properly 
be ignorant of the outlines of the growth 
of the easement. : 

It is not unreasonable to say that the 
origin or the foundation of the English 
easement of light—the right which exists 
in a dominant tenement to the enjoyment 
of light over a servient tenement—may 
be found in the Roman jurisprudence, 
where the right to light formed part of 
the jura prediorum urbanorum, or preedial 
urban servitudes. But this, though 
termed an urban servitude, related to. 
houses both in country and town. It 


occurred in two forms, either as a servitus | 


altius non tollendi, by which the owner 
of the dominant could prevent the owner | 
of the servient tenement from raising his | 
house beyond a certain height in other | 
cases than those in which his light was | 


obstructed, or as a servitus ne luminibus | 
officiatur, 
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servitude, because the owner of the 
servient tenement was then bound not to 
obstruct the light of the dominant tene- 
ment. (Instit. Lib. ii., tit. 3; Digest, 
Lib. viii., tit. 2, ss. 1, 2, 3.) 

But the idea that this portion of Roman 
law is the basis of our modern English law 
on this subject can only be supported by 
a train of reasoning from historical facts 
and not by any direct evidence. It is 
now indisputable that the medieval 
lawyers of England—of whom the most 
celebrated is Bracton, or, more correctly, 
Henry of Bratton, who lived, judged, 
and wrote in the middle of the thirteenth 


century—studied Roman law, and, in | 
reign of Henry VI. 
| published in 1668, but it would seem that 
known as the English Common Law. | 


consequence of their studies, incor- 
porated its principles in what has become 


wrote the first of 
and, 


* Bracton’s debt,” 
modern English legal historians, * 


therefore, our debt, to the civilians is | 
novel meason sur son soile desmesne pro- 
| chein adjoynt cy pres al mon meason que 


inestimably great. But for them his 
book would have been impossible.” 
(Pollock and Maitland, “History of 
English Law,” i., 187.) But Bracton— 
like others who studied the Roman 
jurisprudence—was a judge of assize, 
and it would be contrary to all experience 


to suppose that, in deciding legal ques- 
‘tions as judges, these men should not 


have shown the influence of their 
studies. This, then, is the manner in 
which the previously stated conclusion is 
reached, and not by the appearance in an 


ancient legal decision of any actual and | 


direct reference to a particular passage in 
Roman jurisprudence. 


The easement of light is one which | 
would only become important in a highly | 
civilised community and in towns. When | 
This latter form is that which | there was neither civilisation nor towns | desire to see flourishing and well-popu- 
‘Ss most nearly identical with our modern | there could, of necessity, be no obstruc- ‘lated cities—a desire which implied 
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tion of light, and one may perhaps go as 


far as to say that, until houses in towns 
grew to a considerable height, the ques- 
tion of obscuration could scarcely be one 
of any importance. 
as this easement begins to appear in the 


As soon, however, 


_law courts we find it to be in a curious 
and interesting state. 
| fact—generally speaking—a legal right 


We perceive, in 


to the easement in country places and no 
right in towns. In Rolles’ “ Abridge- 
ment ”’ (ii., 140) we find stated what seems 


| to be the earliest decision on the subject, 


a judgment of Justice Markham—pre- 
sently to be Chief Justice cf England—in 
1444, in the twenty-second year of the 
Rolles’ book was 


he copied his passage from some ancient 
record, since it is printed in medieval 
French. “ Si jeo un meason per prescrip- 
tion sur mon soile, et un auter erca un 


ceo estopp le lumier de mon meason, ceo est 


un Nusans al mon meason, car le lumier 


est de grand comfort et profit al homes. 
22 Hen. VI., 15, per Markham.” “If I 


| have a house, and my neighbour builds so 
| as to obscure the light, that is a nuisance, 
| for light is a comfort and a profit to a 
| house.” 
| stated broadly without any qualifications 
| —the owner of a house which has enjoyed 
| light thereto is not to be deprived of it 


Here we have a large principle 


by a new building. And on this pleasure 
of light, and on the disagreeableness of 
darkness, we find constant stress laid 
from that time forth. But with this 
natural and laudable longing for light 
there presently came into conflict the 
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contiguity of habitation, and consequently 
from time to time a lessening of the 
quantity of light enjoyed by houses in 
cities. And so a legal custom grew up 
in towns—certainly in London and in 
York, and we may presume in all the 
important towns of England—to permit 
the building of a house to any height even 
though it should thereby obscure or even 
totally destroy the light entering an 
adjoining house. It was a good custom, 
having “a lawful commencement ot 
reason in cities and boroughs; for if a 
tradesman has settled himself in a com- 
modious part of the city, but if he in- 
creases in his trade and his house becomes 
too small for his company, he may build 
higher for his better habitation, and it is 
well allowable, for it tends to the 
peopling of cities and to the encourage- 
ment of tradesmen in such places.” 
(Hughes v. Kene, “ Yelverton’s 
Reports,” 215 (1612).) This is a good 
plain, commonsense reason, and one may 
perhaps regret that it has not continued 
to be the basis of the law of England, 
for there can be no doubt that the ease- 
ment of light is one which, however useful 
to the dominant tenement, is singularly 
burdensome on and injurious to the 
servient tenement. But the general 
principle which underlay the custom of 


an important 
right to obscure the light of a dominant 
tenement could only exist when the 
newly-erected servient building was on the 
exact foundations of an old building. 
See Aldred’s case, 9 “ Coke’s Reports,” 
585 (1611), which contains interesting 
references to older decisions. This limi- 
tation was in time necessarily fatal to 
the custom, because it limited it locally 
and gave free scope, outside very defined 
areas, to what may be called the principle 
of Roman Law. The truth was that the 
good sense of our ancestors recognised the 
desirability of free building in cities ; but 
want of foresight, an incapacity to look 
ahead to the growth of towns, and 
possibly the force of the Roman principle, 
antagonistic as it was to local customs, 
caused such a limitation of this custom 
as to render it certain that, sooner or 
later, it would be destroved by the 
general principle. 

The year of destruction was 1832, when, 
apparently without remonstrance, the 
Government passed (in August) the Pre- 
scription Act, by which all local customs 
as to the easement of light were abolished, 
and a dominant tenement became entitled 
to an indefeasible right to light if it had 
been enjoyed for twenty years, and 
English jurisprudence on this subject 
became assimilated to the system which 
had prevailed in Italy two thousand years 
earlier. The right to the enjoyment of 
light became vested in the dominant 
tenement by a purely prescriptive title. 
Thus an end was put to the question 
whether the really prescriptive title 
which had existed before 1832 was based, 
as some lawyers argued, on a lost grant, 
or an implied covenant by the owner of 


the servient tenement not to obscure the | 


light of the dominant tenement—a con- 
tention which shows the strength of 
legal fictions and the ingenuity of English 
lawyers in reconciling feudal theories with 
actual facts. For, since where there was 
no owner of land the King was lord, no 





title to land could be gained without a 
grant, and so it was argued that wherever 
a right to light existed, there must in a 
distant past have been a grant of the 
easement. 

But though the principles of Roman 
Law thus became universal in England 
in 1832, it is curious to note that at no 
time did they ever largely prevail in the 
United States, where the i poo 
character of American society has caused 
the old English customs of London and 
York to form the basis of the law. In 
the States of New York, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Maryland it has 
been definitely decided that there is no 
right to the easement of light by pre- 
scription. The reason was clearly stated 
long ago, “ it (the easement) is an anomaly 
of the law. It may do well enough in 
England, but it cannot be applied in the 
growing cities and villages of this country 
without working the most mischievous 
consequences.” (Parker v. Foote, 19 
Wendell, 309 (Supreme Court of NewYork, 
1838).) It is obvious that the reasoning 
is equally applicable to the growing 
cities of Great Britain. The practica 
results of the American law are the 


| enormous buildings, which form so char- 
cus’ | acteristic a feature of the cities of the 
London and other towns was limited by | 


qualification—that the | 





! 





United States. 

Among European nations we naturally 
find this easement to exist. In France 
it is a servitude, and falls within the 
category of the servitudes referred to in 
the Code Napoléon. (Code Civil, Leo. II., 
tit. vi.,ch. iii.) In Germany, too, the ease- 
ment is legally recognised (Biirgerliches 


Gesetzbuch, par. 1018, 1019), ceasing to | 
| exist only by one of three causes—by | 


loss of its value, by agreement, or by 
continued obstruction. Thus it would 
seem that the United States is the only 
nation which does not, in some form or 
other, recognise the validity of the ease- 
ment of light. 
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THE CHICAGO THEATRE 
CATASTROPHE. 


BOQ PAEHE terrible calamity at Chicago 
ie me gives reason for serious thought 

mm amongst all interested in 
theatre construction or management. 
Putting aside all the sensational elements, 
the fact remains that many hundreds of 
lives have been lost in a modern building 
standing in a city that has fairly modern 
building regulations and a first-class fire 
brigade, and has had a bitter experience 
of earlier fire catastrophes. 

Pending authentic information, we will 
assume that the origin of the fire was due 
to an are-light getting out of order. We 
will further assume that the fire-resisting 
curtain did not work properly ; that the 
stage management was defective; that the 
theatre fireman applied his energies in 
the wrong direction; and that the stage 
mechanics lost their heads. For all that, 
we consider that such a terrible calamity 
should have been impossible, and, what is 
more, that it can be made impossible in 
the future. The series of unhappy circum- 
stances which we have assumed are 
exactly the series of accidents that must 
be guarded against by those who build, 
equip, and control theatres. The human 
element of mishaps and excitement must 








be considered besides the possibility of a 
sequence of such mishaps and circum. 
stances. There is, however, not the 
slightest reason why even a yet greater 
series of mishaps should result in a 
catastrophe. What we require is safety 
for the public and for the actors, no 
matter what be the character of the 
accident, or what be the complications 
or blunderings arising therefrom. 

If we turn to the record of the Inter- 
national Fire Prevention Congress held 
in London in July last, we find the 
following opinions expressed :— 


Re Theatre Safety. 
THE Congress considers : 

1. That the first essential for the safety of the 
public attending theatres is the provision of easy 
means of exit from the auditorium by direct and 
clear routes of exit as distinct from circuitous 
routes. 

2. That next in ——— to the provision of 
exits, the safety of the public requires the pro- 
vision of suitable fire watches and careful fire 
survey with the view to the prevention of fire. 

3. That the safeguard third in the scale of 
importance is the provision of automatic sprinklers 
over the stage. 

4. That questions of suitable construction, 
fitting, and equipment only rank after the above 
three primary safeguards for the protection of the 
public. 

These resolutions, embodying the com- 
bined opinion of those best versed in the 
subject, clearly indicate the policy to be 
pursued if the public safety is to be 
guarded. 

Whilst in one country the public 
authorities cannot agree on a pattern of 
panic-bolt, or the exact dimensions of the 
rise and tread of a theatre staircase, in 
another country we find experts debating 
as to whether asbestos curtains or iron 
curtains are the best. Again, in one 
capital city the theatre managers and 
the local authorities may be debating 
whether some form of impregnated wo 
should be used or not, and in another city 
they may be disagreeing whether the 


| lime-light is to be superseded compul- 


sorily by the electric light or not. Con- 
crete floors are argued for and against, 
armoured wood doors discussed versus 
iron doors; but, above all this, the one 
plain element of safety remains, and that 
is—ample exit facilities. Whether the 
exit be over a concrete staircase or one 
of hardwood ; whether the exit be through 
an iron door er a wooden door ; whether 
the panic-bolt be pattern A or pattern B, 
is immaterial, as long as the exit is a 
plain, straight exit with no circuitous 
route, and leads directly into the street. 
Again, no matter what may be the 
safeguards of construction, supervision, 
revision, and surprise visits, what 1s 
wanted on the spot when an accident 
occurs is a staff of self-possessed, well: 
trained firemen of experience. We say 
firemen advisedly, for we believe 1 
numbers. We advocate the “fire: 
watch” of first-class well-paid firemen. 
The bogus fireman of the general servant 
type is not only useless but dangerous. 
Only men of nerve, to whom fires of all 
sorts are a common occurrence, are the 
men who should form the “ fire-watch'’ 
of a theatre. ; 
Next, with regard to fire extinction ; 


| the stage sprinkler is one of the few auto- 


matic appliances which will, as a rule, do 
its duty effectively and reliably. It 
should be applied over all theatre stages, 
as the extinction of the fire becomes auto- 
matic with its aid. 
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Given, as the Congress very wisely 
resolved, these three prima elements 
of safety, it may be possib for any 
number of accidents to occur in a theatre 
without loss of life either from fire or 

nic. All the other safeguards to be 
found in theatre tions naturally 
reduce the agg aged of fire, and are of 
eminent value in preventing the possi- 
bility of panic ; but without the three 
primary elements named they are practic- 
ally useless, for should a mishap occur 
disastrous consequences are probable. 
Better construction—in fact, _fire- 
resisting construction of the first order— 
must be strongly advocated for a theatre. 
But, again, no matter how excellent and 
how fire-resisting the construction, the 
absence of the above three primary 
principles would preclude safety for the 
public. The building would perhaps not 
be much damaged—as apparently it has 
not been in the case of Chicago—there 
would be no conflagration as understood 
by that term; the theatre manager’s 
pecuniary loss and the insurance com- 
panies’ pecuniary loss would no doubt be 
less ; the possibility of fire is also reduced 
by good construction. But, given the 


outbreak of fire without the above-named | 


primary provisions, the result must be 
of the same disastrous character. 


We purposely avoid discussing the | 





actual fire at Chicago in detail until we | 


have full particulars; but we anticipate | 


that the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, with the aid of its foreign corre- 
spondents in the United States, will, as 
usual, prepare a report that will be of 
technical utility to all concerned. 

It will be probably very difficult to get 
at the true occurrences on this terrible 
occasion. 


There will be so many | 





of theatre safety above named, and that 
these should be rigorously enforced. In 
the old theatres we trust that the tactful 
management of the officials of the London 
County Council will lead to the maximum 
amount of safety being obtained in the 
same direction, as far as is practicable 
under the very difficult existing circum- 
stances under which our old theatres are 
managed and conducted. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 


‘HE most interesting feature in 
Babee the thirty-fifth loan exhibition 
Ses at Burlington House, opened 
this week, is that there is one gallery 
devoted to sculpture and bronzes. The 
usual neglect of sculpture in what are 
called exhibitions of “oid masters” 
is of course quite comprehensible. 
Ancient works in sculpture are far less 
numerous than paintings, especially in 
English collections, and owners are less 
willing to lend sculpture than painting ; 
the risk in transport is greater. In the 
present case nearly all the ancient work 
in sculpture consists in small bronzes 





of the Renaissance epoch, lent by a few | 


collectors. Many of these are interest- 


ing, but we confess that we do not feel | 


much enthusiasm for collections of this 
class of work. They are the kind of 
things which are classed in catalogues 
as obiets d'art, and are bought by collectors 


| rather for their rarity and as drawing- 


interests and counter interests at play | 
that the truth will be difficult to arrive at. | 


We of course know that the American 
Press, as well as our own, considers that 
the building regulations of Chicago have 
not been properly administered in this 
case ; and we all are sure that much was 
done and much occurred that should not 
have been; but it would hardly be right 
for us to express an opinion on the 
administration of a public building 
Merimpeed is! another country without 
aving receiv i 
taut : full and impartial par- 
' One matter, however, we should still 
we to refer to, and that is the general 
audatory tone in the public Press in 
respect to the efforts of the much-abused 
a County Council to improve 
eatre safety in this metropolis. Writings 
y amateurs and enthusiasts outside our 
"te hierarchy resulted in the London 
fr. Council’s theatre department 
, 8 up the matter, first in a somewhat 
‘phazard, but recently in a very busi- 
— and tactful, manner. The legal 
= —— unpopularity of the Council 
wwe: all been against good work. But 
co — has been done, and particu- 
nk uring the last few years it has been 
- able and systematic 
the ; pressing too hardly on 
ne interests of theatre nada 


For new Lon 
ftom old, we 
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would strongly advocate 
be imme- 


don theatres, as distinct 





room or library ornaments than for any 


consideration of their individual artistic | 
Many of the | 


beauty or significance. 
things in these cases are of little abstract 
beauty, and their artistic effect 1s still 
further lessened by the polished finish 
which all the best modern sculptors 
who produce miniature work in bronze 
avoid, preferring the dead 
patina of the material. 


are historically interesting, but many 
things among them would be thought 


commonplace if produced by a modern | 
Among those which have a | 
special interest are the bronze pedestal | 
| and stilted in treatment ; there is no date 


sculptor. 


enriched with figures, masks, and eagles, 
and surmounted by a figure of Pan 
(No. 6 in Case B)—this is a remarkable 


piece of work into which the artist, | 


whoever he was, put his whole heart ; 
the “ Florentine Boar,” by Susini (C 16) ; 
the figure of a boy in the same case 
(C 18), the small lion (E 17) attributed 
to Donatello, and  Briosco’s curious 
fancy representing Pomona seated on 
the back of a grotesque terminal figure 
of Pan (C 17). In the black and white 
room there are four large knockers 
(not polished up) which are superb 
specimens of this class of work, worthy 
to hang on the doors of Renaissance 
Italian palaces; No. 23 is particularly 


surface | 
As examples of | 
work of a former period these collections | 


deceased English sculptors, Bates 
and Onslow Ford. The inne ee 
could not be fairly judged of by the work 
here, his finest productions being on too 
large a scale for loan exhibition; but we 
have his beautiful little recumbent 
marble figure, “‘ Snowdrift,” the bronze 


tal and nude figure entitled 
. om gpcew ” (a far more interesting 
work than any Renaissance bronze in 


the“xoom), and two or three beautiful 
marble busts, with other small studies. 
Harry Bates is very well represented 
by his four relief panels, “ Homer,” 
“Socrates,” “The Story of Psyche,” 
and “Dido and Aineas.” These are 
sculpture of a high order both in design 
and feeling. Nothing could be better in 
decorative line than the group of the 
two ne figures listening to Homer. 
Two small highly-finished marble busts 
show another side of the work of this fine 
sculptor, whose early death was so great 
a loss to English art. 

In the picture-galleries this is a 
Lawrence year. This courtly artist and 
courtly portrait-painter has suffered an 
eclipse of fame for a considerable period, 
and seems now to be “revived” with 
perhaps a little exaggeration of his claims ; 
indeed the French have latterly made a 
| sort of idol of him; it is difficult to under- 

stand why, since his artistic qualities 
| are not of the kind which in general finds 
| favour with the modern French school 
| of artists and critics ; but French attitude 
| towards English artists has always been 
| somewhat capricious and inexplicable. 
| The dating of some of Lawrence’s por- 
| traits here (they are not all dated) does 
not entirely bear out the criticism we 
| have seen passed upon him—that he 
| became after a certain period hopelessly 
| mannered and theatrical in his style 
of portraiture. Lawrence died in 1830, 
and the half-length of the Earl of Liver- 
pool, exhibited in 1828, is as simple and 
straightforward a piece of portrait- 
painting as could be desired. The cele- 
| brated portrait of “ Master Lambton” 
(52), exhibited in 1825, is theatrical 
enough, but one cannot deny its charm. 
The group of “Mrs. Angerstein and 
Child” (62) is exceedingly pretentious 





to this, but one would imagine that it 
was a late work. But there are some 
very fine portraits among the numerous 
examples here collected. Lawrence was 
not such a master of colour as Reynolds, 
but in the portraits of “Lord Ribbles- 
dale” (92) and “Miss Farren”’ (16) 
he comes very near Reynolds in other 
respects. It is noteworthy that in his 
diploma picture, a half-length of “A 
Gipsy Girl” (55) holding a white hen in 
her hands, and which is quite different 
in colour and treatment from any other 
of his works here, he was evidently 
thinking of Reynolds and endeavouring 
to a certain extent to emulate the class 





fine in the clever manner in which the 
two lions are designed so as to form | 
the sides of the knocker. Among the | 
separate objects in the larger room | 
hies de Vries’s bronze relief of an. 
allegorical subject (No. 1 in catalogue), | 
lent by the King, is a fine and spirited | 
piece of work. 

The real interest of this section of | 
the exhibition lies however in the | 
examples of the work of two recently | 


of works in which the older painter 
made a figure of a child the occasion for 
a special study in colour effect. On 
the whole, though Lawrence’s fame is 
to some extent passé now, and he is not 
a painter to arouse much enthusiasm, 
we think the Academy did well to make 
a special feature of his works for once. 
He filled an important place in English 
painting in his day. 

The early pictures are in the first 
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this year, instead of the last. They 
Bode a very fine Botticelli, “The 
Virgin and Child with Angels” (20), 
the angel figures including that beautiful 
child head with the brown locks that 
Botticelli was so fond of ; and a fine and 
well-known Filippo Lippi, “ The Annun- 
ciation” (25). The large “ Holy Family ” 
by Filippino Lippi (13) looks as if it had 
been very much restored. posite to 
this is a large “ Virgin and Child,” by 
Piero di Cosimo (32), a picture in wonder- 
ful preservation, but which looks in a 
more genuine condition than the last- 
named. Among the other works in 
this room is a very interesting small 
“ Pieta,” by Memling (J), a group of 
figures round the dead Christ, very 
carefully painted and very marked in 
character, and through the window a 
distant landscape very minutely repre- 
sented. It is curious indeed to notice 
this careful attention to landscape as an 
accessory in the days before landscape- 
painting became a special branch of 
art. We see it again in the view from 
the window in Maitre de Flemalle’s 
“ Virgin and Child” (4). Among others 
to be specially mentioned are the “ Lady 
Reading,” labelled only ‘‘ Flemizh School ” 
(8) ; the “ Virgin and Child ” and “ Pieta,”’ 
two subjects in one frame (19), a typical 
example of the Sienese School; and 
the elegant and beautifully drawn little 
nude figure called “St. John Baptist ”’ 
(21), by Andrea del Sarto, which, in its 
combination of correct execution with 
total absence of feeling, reminds one so 
much of Browning’s poem on this painter. 
The half-length of a ‘“ Young Man, 
with Hand on Skull ” (32), is a fine picture 
of its school, and may be by Giorgione, 
whose name, however, is surrounded 
by almost as many questionings as 
that of Da Vinci. Pinturicchio’s “‘ Camp 
Scene ” (28) is amusing in -Pinturicchio’s 
way; the small series of “ Judith and 
Holofernes,” by Veronese, is notable only 
for the closing one, showing the sleepin 
Holofernes and Judith with the poe 
(38), which is marked by dramatic 
spirit; and Bronzino’s “ St. Catherine ” 
(34), in spite of disagreeable colour and 
texture, is a half-length of great dignity 
and nobility of character. 

The large gallery is a mingled collec- 
tion. It tastindes a large landscape 
labelled “‘ Rubens” (66), but which it 
appears by the account was only com- 
pleted by Rubens after its commence- 
ment by Verhulst; it shows the dreary 
and arid mountain landscape of Spain 
surrounding the Escurial, and is about as 
dismal a specimen of landscape-painting 
as one could well encounter. Among the 
fine works are Vandyck’s Charles I. 
and his Queen (74 and 78), from the 
Marquis of Northampton’s collection, 
and his highly characteristic portrait 
group of two insolent young patricians 
(76), both of whom no doubt fought 
well, and were both killed in battle, 
one at Alresford and the other at Naseby. 
This picture was at a former exhibition 
not so very long ago; we remember 
remarking on it; it would be impossible 
to find a work more characteristic 
both of the painter and of the type of 
society which he painted. Vandyck 
astonishes us, too, by a quasi-religious 
painting of “A Magdalen” (88), as 
Insincere and theateleat as anything could 





well be; and Nicolas Poussin by two 
religious pictures, “‘ Confirmation” and 
“Extreme Unction ” (84 and 86), which, 
however, are very interesting and seem 
inted with real feeling. Gaspar 
oussin’s ‘Classical Landscape” (90) 
is a noteworthy example of the school 
in which nature was used as the material 
for composition without any care for 
truth of detail; looked at from the 
middle of the room it is a most carefully 
balanced composition, with a beautiful 
effect of distance; on a closer view it 
is all spoiled by the mechanical and 
conventional character of the foliage. 
A large and very fine example of Cana- 
letto is also to be noted—a view of Verona 
(68), the buildings finished con amore. 
A curious point in it is the strongly 
marked shadow thrown on the surface of 
the water from the buildings on the left. 
Either Canaletto must have been rather 
confused in his mind between the phe- 
nomena of shadow and reflection on 
water, or the Adige must have been a very 
turbid river when the picture was 
painted. Among the other works of note 
in this room are a very fine half-length 
portrait by Hoppner (89), the head 
beautifully painted; Reynolds’s monu- 
mental portrait of the Marquis of Granby 
(94), with a grand horse in it; Velasquez’s 
portrait of his servant Pareja (79) ; an early 
Titian (72); and a fine half-length by 
Raeburn of James Byers (99), the architect 
and antiquary, a friend of Byron and 
Gibbon, and with a noble head—an 
interesting picture in every sense. 

In Gallery IV. Sir Francis Grant has 
his turn, and we are brought to early 
Victorian art by his hunting pictures 
and his portrait of Mrs. Markham walkin 
in the snow (113), which once excite 
great admiration. How far off it seems 
now! The portrait of Grant, painted 
by himself, is almost amusing in its 
Philistinism. In the next room some 
early works by Sidney Cooper show 
that he did not always paint cows like 
hair trunks. The old artist did himself 
sad injustice by going on painting after 
his perception and execution were alike 
on the wane. Judged by such works as 
Nos. 124 and 140, his reputation is a 
solid and lasting one, more so than that 
of the other two recently deceased 
academicians who are _ represented. 
Among these tame and academic pictures 
Sam Bough’s “Dunkirk Harbour” 
(125), the work of a painter of strong and 
original genius, makes its mark in an 
unmistakable manner. His other picture, 
“Storm; Bass Rock” (129), is spoiled 
by a bad and theatrical sea. That was 
before the advent of the group of English 
painters who have placed English art at 
the head of all the world in sea-painting. 


a OO 


Statue, Datitineton.—An addition has been 
made to the sculptured reredos in the parish 
Church of St. Mary, Dallington, in the shape 
of a new statue for one of the vacant niches. 
This reredos was designed by Messrs. Law and 
Harris, architects, of Northampton, with the 
intention of filling its twelve niches with sculp- 
tured figures of the Apostles, which Mr. Harry 
Hems, of Exeter, was commissioned to carry 
out. Funds, however, have not permitted the 
whole series, as yet, to be done, and up till 
recently eight statues have occupied the niches 
destined for their respective receptions. These 
are SS. Peter, John, Paul, Philip, Matthew, 
James the More, Andrew, and James the 
Lesser. Another statue has just been placed 
in situ, and it represents St. Thomas, surnamed 
Didymus. 
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The THE meeting at the Insti- 
Mtlectng tute last Monday, at which 
at the te.the great question whether 
registration for architects is desirable 
or not was to be argued out, resulted ip 
an almost ludicrous anti-climax, the 
promoters of the resolutions (printed in 
the first article in our last issue) having 
apparently taken fright at the last 
moment and abandoned their first reso- 
lution, contenting themselves with a 
slightly altered second resolution, to the 
effect that a committee of the Institute 
and Allied Societies should be formed to 
consider and report on the desirability 
of registration. This, of course, commits 
no one to anything, and was therefore 
voted for almost unanimously as a modus 
vivendi. Our own feeling is that the 
promoters of registration ought not to 
have been allowed to abandon their first 
resolution. The wish to do so was a 
notable confession of weakness, and if the 
resolution had been discussed and not 
carried the subject would probably have 
been entirely shelved for a long time 
to come. We must compliment the 
president of the Manchester Society on 
his good-tempered, moderate, and well- 
expressed speech in seconding the altered 
resolution, which was listened to with 
pleasure by all parties; but otherwise 
we do not think the promoters of the 
movement did much to recommend it. 
We may allude to one possibility hinted 
at by an old member of the Institute 
in his speech against the movement— 
that if a Registration Act was passed 
“he had no doubt about his course.” 
We believe that in such an event a good 
many eminent architects would refuse 
altogether to be included in the list, 
and would simply drop the term of 
“architect.” There is more than one 
way in which it would be possible to 
do this and carry on their work just the 
same. It would be an amusing result 7 
if the passing of a Registration Act led F 
to the term “architect” becoming 4 
badge of inferiority ! 

















































Preservation of THE bill introduced by sit F 
PE el Denzil _Ibbetson | into the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Counc! 





















in India. i 
empowers the Government to declare FF | 
that any privately owned ancient moni & 
ment is a ‘* protected monument,” where- | 
upon the owner will be given the option 
of committing it to the guardianship of 4 
Government official, for maintenance by 
the State, with free access for the public, 
or of making some mutually satisfactory 
arrangement with Government. 
neither of those courses is found to be 

ssible, the endowment (if any) attach- 
ing to the monument is to be compu: f 
sorily applied to its purpose, or, failing 
compliance therewith, the State will be 
enabled to acquire the place or structure 
—provided no part of it is periodically 
used for religious observances—under the 
Land Acquisition Act. The bill confers 
upon the State a right of pre-emptlo? 
under certain conditions, as to its pur 
chase by the owner’s family or by b's 
own religious association, of any Pr” 
tected monument. The measure exten® 
to antiquities of a movable nature, and 
the prohibition or restriction by 
| Governor-General in Council of th | 
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importation inte, or exportation out of, 
oi part of British India of any specified 
class of antiquities, whenever he has 
reason to believe that such sale or removal 
will be to the detriment of India or of 
any neighbouring country. The term 
“ antiquities” does not cover certain 
antique or artistic objects, but includes 
objects having an are gical or his- 
torical interest. The bill seeks further 
to prevent the removal of archeological 
remains from the vicinity of their site or 
building, and to restrict or regulate 
excavations within any local area, subject 
to the payment of compensation for loss 
occasioned thereby. 





In the lecture delivered at 

sir Olivet Lodge Birmingham on Tuesday 
’ Jast, Sir Oliver Lodge pre- 

sented an excellent account of the develop- 
ment of knowledge relative to radium 
and allied substances, which may be 
particularly commended to all who have 
not found time to follow recent literature 
on the subject. One admirable feature 
of this latest utterance was that the 
lecturer discouraged the wild theories 
started by some imaginative writers, who 
have professed to find in radium a sub- 
stance making perpetual motion possible, 
abolishing the law of the conservation of 
energy, and revolutionising the first 
principles of science. Although the results 
of recent investigations compel us to 
modify some general assumptions that 
were made a quarter of a century or more 
ago, and until lately have been acted upon 
by scientists, it is probably correct on the 
whole to say that the most modern revela- 
tions tend less to upset than to elucidate 
previous conceptions. Perhaps the most 
remarkable lesson taught is that atoms 
of matter are not permanent, as formerly 
believed. Still, so far as concerns the 
ephemeral purposes of man, all ordinary 
substances behave as if their constituent 
atoms were actually permanent, and the 
secrets revealed to the most advanced 
scientists do not now, and may never, 
affect the practice of those engaged in 
technical pong: In the succession of 
theoretical and experimental investiga- 
tions so lucidly described by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, it is interesting to observe a state- 
ment of the opinion that our present idea 
of the atom is largely due to Professors 
Larmor and Thomson, who demonstrated 
the existence of electricity in the form of 
small particles, or electrons, of which we 
now believe atoms of matter to be con- 


atnahed: These atoms are crumbling and 
Cecaying, for nothing material is per- 
manent. As for the further question 


whether they must not also be orming 
and coming to the birth, Sir Oliver Lodge 


Hey us this is the next thing to be looked 


recerican Less than 150 years ago a 
Indwa steel small detachment of British 
bei and Colonial troops worked 
ar Way through the dense forests 
Rien the banks of the Monongahela 
se = the objective point of the expedi- 
— Yeing a small French fort, one of a 
“Ties intended to check the westward 
ivclopment’ of the British Colonies. 
/o-day this small fort, or rather its 
immediate successor, rescued from des- 
Cont, and preserved by the munifi- 
ence of a local archwological society, 
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is hidden away among the back streets 
of Pittsburg, one of the greatest centres 
of the iron and steel industry. For 
many miles along the banks of the river, 
where the Colonial expedition laboriously 
cut its way through the woods, is to be 
found the most extensive collection of 
cooking ovens, blast furnaces, and rolling 
mills in the world. It is interesting also 
to recall the fact that in the year 1786 
the modest sum of 300/. was lent by the 
Legislature to a Mr. Humphreys for the 
purpose of enabling him to make steel 
“as good as in England.” From this 
small beginning the iron and _ steel 
industries of the United States have 
grown, slowly at first, but with increasing 
rapidity as years rolled on, until, having 
passed the records attained in Great 
Britain, the enormous output of 
15,878,354 tons was attained in 1901, 
while in the following year the total of 
17,821,307 tons was reached. Notwith- 
standing this enormous production of 
iron and steel, the home demand in the 
United States is so great that dufing 
the last year or two it has been necessary 
to purchase large quantities of these 
metals from foreign manufacturers to 
supply the deficit. 


Running 50 FAR, scarcely any attempt 

Powers has been made to deal with 
on Tramway’. the question of running 
powers as applied to tramways. In 
railway practice transference of traffic 
is a matter of absolute necessity, and, 
owing to the universal adoption of a 
standard gauge, is perfectly easy of accom- 
plishment. But until recently the system 
has been regarded as distinctly inadvis- 
able in tramway working. At the present 
time, however, there are reasons for 
believing that municipal and other 
tramway owners will be compelled to 
consider the interchange of traffic, either 
by the transfer of passengers or of 
vehicles, and the regulation of rates and 
through fares. There is already a 
demand on the part of the travelling 
public for through rates and _ facilities, 
without the inconvenience and loss of 
time attendant upon the duplication of 
fares or upon a change of cars, and there 
is no doubt whatever that this demand 
will increase as time goes by. From 
the point of view of the tramway owner 
there are certainly difficulties in the way, 
but at the same time these ought not to 
be insuperable, and we are glad to learn 
that the Tramways and Light Railways 
Association have already had the ques- 
tion under discussion, and now propose 
to appoint a representative committee 
to consider the best method of arriving 
at a practicable scheme likely to be 
generally acceptable. 


Last month the new means 


The New ; - 
East River of communication between 
New York. Brooklyn and New York, 


known as the Williamsburg Bridge, 
was formally opened. This structure, 
if not the most handsome, is the largest 
suspension bridge hitherto erected, and 
spans the East River between Delancey- 
street, Manhattan, and South Fifth and 
South Sixth streets, Brooklyn, having a 
total length of 7,200 ft. The foundations 
of the towers are formed by timber and 
concrete caissons sunk to rock level. 





Above these solid masonry piers, two 
for each tower, are carried up to 25ft. 
above high-water level, and masonry 
pedestal blocks of granite are laid upon 
the piers to form footings for the four legs 
of the towers. The towers themselves 
consist of four legs strongly braced 
together, the two towers at each end 
of the bridge being connected in pairs 
by transverse trusses and diagonal ties. 
The tops of the piers rise to an elevation 
of 335 ft. above the river and 442 ft. 
above the lowest foundation level. The 
main span, 1,600 ft. clear, is carried by 
four 18 in. steel wire cables, extending 
inshore nearly 600 ft., where they are 
secured by masonry anchorages. Pro- 
vision is made for stiffening the floor 
of the bridge by two continuous lattice 
girders, 40 ft. in depth, and of great 
solidity, while at intervals plate girder 
beams, extending across the floor, are 
riveted to the trusses. In respect of 
accommodation for traffic, the Williams 
burg Bridge far surpasses any other 
structure of the kind, the roadway being 
double-decked, and the total width of 
thoroughfare amounting to 150 ft. The 
provision for traffic includes two tracks 
for elevated cars, four tracks for street 
railway cars, two 18 ft. roadways, two 
tracks for bicyclists, and two broad 
footpaths. The completion of the new 
bridge will undoubtedly be a great boon 
to the inhabitants of greater New 
York. 


From the Board of Trade 
report recently issued rela- 
tive to the explosion, in 
August last, from two cast-iron tee- 
pieces at the Brompton and Kensington 
Electric Lighting Station, we gather that 
water-hammer action was the cause of 
the accident. The pipe system was pro- 
vided with drain valves and pipes, but 
one of these which was thought to be 
open at the time of the explosion was 
afterwards found to be shut, and the 
other was found to be choked. It 
appears that the open ends of the drain 
pipes discharged into a hot well, and were 
out of sight of the attendants. This is 
a very inadvisable arrangement, as the 
attendant who regulates the valves is 
unable to see whether they are acting or 
not. Similar conditions have frequently 
existed in previous explosions of similar 
character, and the point is one worthy of 
note. Another point of importance in 
connexion with steam mains is that the 
fitting of back-pressure valves on steam 
traps creates conditions favourable to the 
formation of a partial vacuum and the 
accumulation of water in the pipes, if 
steam leaks past the main stop valves. 
The presence of water at a temperature 
lower than that of the steam admitted 
to a pipe is always liable to cause an 
explosien if the steam is turned on too 
quickly. Cast-iron fittings are very con- 
venient no doubt, but in our opimon 
wrought steel should invariably be used 
for high pressure steam. 


A Steam P pe 
Explosion. 


Tere has been an unusual! 


The 
Destruction of ~. , P 
Country Houses destruction of important 
by Fire. country houses by fire during 


the present winter. The two latest to be 
destroyed were Hanley Castle, Wor- 
cestershire, and Earls Barton Grange, 
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Northamptonshire. Unfortunately these 
and kindred fires have not only destroyed 
the buildings, but also valuable artistic 
and literary contents. The pictures in 
the country houses of England are price- 
less ; no insurance can compensate for the 
loss of a fine Reynolds or Gainsborough— 


they cannot be replaced. It is, therefore, 


very surprising that the wealthy owners 
of large country houses do not have better 
water supply and better means of ex- 
tinguishing fires at hand. The inmates 
of Earls Barton Grange were sleeping 
— while the fire was raging, showing 
the need in large houses for some kind of 
watchman. To what extent modern 
systems of heating and lighting are 
responsible for country house fires it is 
impossible to say without a careful inves- 
tigation of the facts of each case, but 
there can be little doubt that improve- 
ments are frequently made in these 
respects in old houses without sufficient 
regard to the character of the building. 
On the other hand, many serious fires are 
the results of small causes produced by 
the want of care of the inmates. In large 
country houses a responsible person 
should make an inspection of the house 


at midnight, and insurance companies 
should have the heating and lightin 
apparatus and its surroundings veel 
from time to time by a competent official. 


CONSEQUENT upon the dis- 
establishment of the Gram- 
mar School at Plympton St. 
Maurice, in Devonshire, the buildings, 
which present an uncommon example 
of seventeenth century architecture after 
the Gothic manner, will soon be vacated, 
and some apprehension is felt that the 
site will be cleared. The main portion 
of the fabric stands upon an open colon- 
nade, having a flat ceiling ; the outer walls 
are constructed of granite and limestone 
laid in courses. A sum of 2,000/. was 
expended upon a general repair thirty- 
three years ago. The adjacent parsonage 
‘house, the birthplace of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, has been demolished. A pro- 
posal is made to save the present buildings 
from the same fate by converting them 
for the purposes of a local library and 
reading-room. The Grammar School was 
founded and endowed in 1658-60 by 
Elizeus Hele; Sir John Maynard, a 
trustee of the Hele Charity estate, built 
the schoolhouse in 1664. It was there 
that Sir Joshua, whose father, the 
Reverend Samuel Reynolds, was head- 
master, received his education. Amongst 
other distinguished pupils were Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake, P.R.A., who 
afterwards went to Charterhouse ; James 
Northcote, R.A., and Benjamin Robert 
Haydon; all townsmen of Plymouth. 


Plympton , 
Grammar 
School. 





Landscape ONCE more the interesting 

Exhibition, exhibition of six associated 
Dudley Gallery: Jandscape painters comes 
round at the Dudley Gallery; an exhibi- 
tion which serves, among other things, 
to illustrate the important influence of 
personal style and temperament on the 
artistic interpretation of Nature. As we 
go from one set of pictures to another— 
om Mr. Allan to Sir E. Waterlow, 
and from him to Mr. Peppercorn—we 
seem to be in different worlds, and 


those who think landscape painting is | 





the imitation of Nature might have their 
eyes opened in this small 
its fifty-one pictures. Mr. Allan’s works 
do not represent his usual style; his 
largest picture, “ Far Among the Hills,” 
is a rather melancholy landscape in 
which the successive ranges of hills 
have a fine effect of air and distance. 
He shows us, too, Siena, a pearly-grey 
silhouette that crowns a hill, and “ The 
Arrival of the Fishing Fleet” at a 
northern rt, a fine coast picture. 
With Sir B. Waterlow we are in a land 
of comparatively warm colour, and meet 
with a style which, though still broad, 
is more imitative than Mr. Allan’s. 
The “Gorge d’Aprémont, Fontaine- 
bleau,” is a little ragged in composition ; 
the finest of the set is “A Suffolk 
Common.” Mr. Peppercorn is a painter 
of half-seen landscape, as in his me ge 
and best work, “ Twilight,” a kind of 
landscape art which strikes one as rather 
easy, and in some of his smaller paintings 
there is a roughness and absence of 
intelligible definition which amounts to 
an affectation. Mr. Aumonier has ten 
pictures, of which “On the Fell Side” 
is the best ; his largest work, “A Ford 
on the Chelmer,” approaches a little 
nearer to the commonplaces of land- 
scape painting than the smaller pictures. 
With Mr. Mark Fisher’s collection we 
are in a world of glittering lights and 
spots of colour; his largest picture, 
*““An Essex Height,” shows a splendid 
sky. Perhaps his very marked style 
interposes a little too much of the 
artist’s personality between us and 
Nature, though it is always intellectually 
interesting ; and ‘“‘ By the Pond” shows 
that a style suitable for the treatment of 
foliage and meadow and pond is not so 
suitable to the treatment of the nude 
figure. Mr. Leslie Thomson’s works are 
more in the juste milieu, and are not the 
most powerful, though to many they 
would be the most pleasing, and his view 
of “ Lindisfarne,” with the river shimmer- 
ing in the flat landscape and the wide 
expanse of sky above, is a real picture; 


TsE collection of nearly a 
hundred water-colour draw- 
ings by the late Thomas 
Collier at the Leicester Galleries forms one 
of the most interesting and satisfactory 
exhibitions now open. Collier, who died 
twelve years ago, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-one, was one of the best 
representatives of that broad and genu- 
ine school of water-colour art of which 
David Cox was the acknowledged head ; 
but it may be doubted whether Collier, 
especially considering the comparative 
limits of his artistic life, was not fully as 
gifted an-artist as Cox; he was at all 
events quite as true and sound in his 
method and his aims. He knew that his 
medium was essentially one for broad 
washes and not for niggling bits 
of detail; and, as Mr. Wedmore says in 
his excellent critical preface to the cata- 
logue, “‘ he painted not so much places as 
the spirit of places ; and not so much the 
spirit of the place as the mood of the 
particular hour. He painted Weather.” 
And all his landscapes are filled with 
this spirit of open-air breadth and fresh- 
ness. He did not require a scene of 
special beauty or picturesqueness to 


Water-colours 


y 
Thomas Collier. 
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— a striking picture; an open 
eath and an open sky were enough for 
him ; witness such works in this collection 
as “Cannock Chase” (35), “On the 
Sussex Downs "’ (38), “*A Heath Scene ”’ 
(46), and, finest of all, “A Sussex 
Common” (48), These are among the 
examples in which he made a fine picture 
out of the simplest materials; but he 
was equally fine and broad in style in 
treating such exceptional scenes as 
“ Arundel Park” (33), and “ Bam- 
borough Castle” (80). On one of the 
walls in the room is a row of small 
sketches—75, 78, 81, 84, etc.—in each of 
which the sky is quite a study. It was a 
happy thought to collect together so 
many of the works of one who, though 
working mostly on a small scale, was a 
great landscape artist; and all who are 
interested in the best school of English 
water-colour art should pay a visit to 
the gallery. 


nacelle cso 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Tue Burlington Magazine contains an article 
on Cotman which deals especially with bis 
paintings of subjects in which buildings form 
the prominent material of the picture ; we can 
hardly call them “architectural” subjects in 
the usual sense of the word, as they deal mainly 
with old and dilapidated buildings which are 
rather picturesque than architectural. His 
“South Gate, Yarmouth,” which is in the 
collection of Mr. Arthur Samuel, is a master- 
piece in its way, with which we were not pre- 
viously acquainted; the broad treatment of 
light and shadow in it is remarkable. Two 
other examples are given: a sketch of “ Build- 
ings by a River,” in the possession of Mr. W. B. 
Patterson, and “ An Old House at St. Albans,” 
in the possession of the Fine Art Society. 
These, though less important subjects, are 
equally fine in their way, and are reproduced in 
very fine plates. This is a side of Cotman’s 
work which is Jess familiar than his landscapes 
and marine pictures, and we are very glad to 
have it so well illustrated. The article, written 
by Mr. J. C. Holmes, is occupied partly with the 
question of the authenticity of some of the works 
attributed to Cotman, and with observations on 
the characteristics of his style and technique 
which should be looked for as a test of the 
genuine character of the work. Cenerally 
speaking, Cotman is one of the most unmistak- 
able of painters, so strongly individual is his 
style; but it would appear that he has not 
escaped the devices of the imitator. Among 
the other articles in the number is the 
first part of an article by Mrs. F. Nevill 
Jackson on. “ Ecclesiastical Lace, Ancient an 
Modern,” accompanied by some splendidly 
executed illustrations. The most important 
critical article in the number is that by Mr. 

. H. James Weale—‘ Popular Opinions 
Concerning the Van Eycks Examined”; an 
attempt to arrive at true conclusions in regard 
to the right attribution of various works to the 
two brothers or to their followers and imitators ; 
but we have not space to follow out the argu- 
ment here. 

The Art Journal, which has come out in 4 
new green and red cover of the art nouveau type 
—not an improvement on its former outside— 
devotes an article to the works of Mr. John 
Lavery, whose paintings, from their broad 


‘style, come out very effectively in black and 
w 


i'e reproduction. In an article on “A 
Roundel by Pietro Torrigiano,” Mr. Claude 
Phillips gives at length the reasons for his 
attribution to Torrigiano of a medallion head of 
Christ in a circular decorative frame, which is 1 
the Wallace collection, and suggests that this 
may have been the crowning detail of one of the 
mural tombs planned and partly carved out by 
Torrigiano during his stay in England. The 

ition and the character of the head of Christ, 
in the tomb by Torrigiano now in the Record 
Office, of which an illustration is given, certainly 
lend a great deal of probability to this suggestion. 
Mr. Rimbault Dibdin contri the first of 4 
series of articles on “‘ The Art Annals of Liver 
pool,” which are of more importance and signi!- 
cance than is generally known. The first article 
is chiefly devoted to the work of that powerful 
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igh rather sensational animal paipter, (. 
tnoife, a very remarkable artist in his way. 
“In the Magazt A Ae ees 
continuing subject of Furnishing and 
Decoration of the House, deals with the treat. 
ment of the drawing-room. He is satirical, and 
not without some reason, in regard to the elegant 
rubbish (or what is sup to be elegant) 
which ladies are fond of strewing about this 
room which is more especially their province ; 
though this evil, it must be added, is not so 
widespread and pervading as it used to be. 
The prejudice against admitting oil- paintings 
into a drawing-room, which the author thin 8 
not entirely unreasonable, depends entirely 
on the kind of drawing-room. If the room is 
one which is furnished and decorated in light 
colours and with @ minating character of 
grace rather than sobriety in the furniture, oil- 
paintings are out of place in it ; they are too 
deep and strong in colour for their surroundings. 
It is not to be assumed, however, that this kind 
of gay and bright treatment is the only one 
suitable for a drawing-room. ‘There are many 
wavs of treating a drawing-room, from the light 
fantastic style to the severe and subdued style ; 
which is right for any particular house will 
depend a good deal on the character of the 
house itself ; one might even add, on the charac- 
ter of the inmates. The drawing-room is 
especially the setting for the yoy of the house. 
A young married lady with a love of society 
will not unnaturally like a bright and gay 
character in the room which is her reception- 
room, and will herself look best in such a room 


a (a very important consideration !); a more 


mature lady with a taste for art or literature will 
naturally not wish for the setting suitable to the 
“ social butterfly,” nor will she seem at home in 
it. Nor should the a of severer tastes 
despise the social butterfly and her pretty 
though perhaps rather flimsy drawing-room 
surroundings ; she represents one form of life. 
What is always to be remembered, however, is 
that, taking the house as a whole, the drawing- 
room should be in a lighter key and Jess severe in 
style than the dining-room. It is the room of 
recreation and enjoyment, and should express 
that character, in a comparative sense at all 
events, A drawing-room decoration which is light 
enough in character for one house m‘ght anpear 
too grave in another house of which the general 
character is different. Something depends, for 
instance, on the staircase; where the drawing- 
room, as in most town houses, is upstairs. If 
we approach by a staircase winding in a graceful 
curve, as in so many London houses of the 
Adam date, we expect it to lead to a room 
where grace is the prevailing note. If we 
ascend a wide and rather monumental staircase 
laid out on severe rectangular lines, a propor- 
tionate degree of severity in the decoration of the 
(drawing-room will not surprise us. Mr. Vallance 
seems practically to admit a very wide range 
in the treatment of the drawing-room, to judge 
from his selection of illustrations ; one of which, 
the lower one, page 113, designed by Mr. G. M. 
Ellwood,does not strike us as being like a drawing- 
room at all ; it is too sombre in effect and too 
rigid in line. A drawing-room, whatever else it 
is, should never be sombre; that character is 
— fitted for the dining-room. The room by 
Mr. G. Logan, page 115, is also too sombre in 
effect ; it may be partly the exaggeration of the 
photograph, but we do not think dark wood 
Wainscotting suitable for a drawing-room. Of 
the brighter schemes given, none, we admit, 
i n quite as good taste as to style of detail as 
ese two, with the exception of the drawing- 
ace in the Adam style ( 116), executed by 
Messrs. Gill and Reigate. That has isely the 
character of a drawing-room—bright, cheerful, 
and graceful, and in perfectly good and 
Apter taste. The rest of the examples we 
th cr a much sy and the one said to be in 
* modern ” style, designed, we regret to see, 
“hy erchitest, is simply detestable ; one could 
wyope 1a such a room. Under the heading 
Modern British Ethers” a member of the 
“oclety of Painter-Etchers writes a rhapsody on 
the etchings of Mr, Frank Brangwyn, which are 
vm pork original, but the writer would have 
ecstatic tar arts to his ‘subject by being less 
are calculated tee et his eulogies, which 
In the ed to arouse a spirit of contradiction 
hardly be vent and. we should think could 
Howeven vty Pleasing to the subject of them. 
ever, some artists will di 
Praise, A : gest a great deal of 
mu “mong other interesting articles in th 
mber is one on “ Rahenel N n the 
“hens Artist,” by Mr. Val Prinse ie te ral 
emia, that is, not the figurative one with 




























































which artists are supposed to be so especially 
familiar ; and one on the decorative work of 
Professor Gerald Moira, which well deserves 
recognition, but here again we find that tendency 
to adulation which is the besetting sin of critics 
in writing about their favourite artists. Pro- 
fessor Herkomer continues his interesting and 
instructive essay on “How Portraits are 
Painted.” He devotes a good deal of space in 
this issue to the question how far photography 
is of any use as an assistance to the portrait- 
painter, and the caution which should be 
exercised in making use of it. This essay is full 
of interest to the general reader, besides contain- 
ing valuable suggestions for young painters who 
have their experience to gain. 

The Berliner Architektur-Welt contains a series 
of very interesting competition designs for 
an erection on a canal lock at Machnower, 
which we take to be, from the drawings, a mill 
beside the lock, driven by the sluice water. The 
first premiated design, by Herr F, Lahrs, of 
Charlottenburg, is shown in a pretty chromo- 
lithograph illustration which forms the frontis- 
piece to the number. It shows a long, irregular, 
mill-like building with high roofs, connected at 
one end with an annexe which stretches across 
the canal at right angles to the main building, 
with a lofty arch where the canal runs under it ; 
on the right is a kind of tower formed of plain 
masses of masonry, between which the canal 
runs, and which carry a timber gallery or shed 
at the top. As an example of the picturesque 
of homely construction it is admirable; and 
some of the other designs illustrated are very 
picturesque. We understand that the locks and 
weirs on the Berlin canal system are being 
reconstructed and the buildings connected with 
them architecturally treated; and if they are 
all done as well as this the result will be very 
satisfactory. Among the other contents of the 
number are a large apartment-house in the 
Ludwig-kirchplatz, Wilmersdorf (Berlin), by 
Herr Cartobius, of effective though rather 
restless design ; a terrible piece of confectionery 
in the shape of an apartment-house in the 
Lindenstrasse ; a sculptured fountain on the 
Liitzowplatz, apparently symbolising the labours 
of Hercules, with a good deal of * robustious ” 
vigour about it; various sketches of interior 
decoration, and a dreadful kind of ornamental 
area-railing, the stone curb rising up in curves 
which are followed by the iron-work. It is 
calculated to frighten away burglars of aesthetic 
taste, at all events. 

In the Monthly Review there is a very interest- 
ing article by Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., giving an 
account, from personal inspection, of the work 
which has been going on for three or four years 
back, under the direction of Mr. Legrain, in 
ensuring against further destruction the columns 
of the Hypostyle Hall at Karnac. In the case of 
a good many of the columns, an entirely new 
artificial foundation of steel and concrete has 
been formed, giving them a firm base which will 
not be disintegrated by the Nile water. We are 
told that the bed of the Nile, in consequence of 
the immense amount of deposit from its waters, 
has been gradually elevated some 20 ft. above 
what it was when the temples were founded ; 
hence the periodical flooding of the bases of the 
columns at high Nile gyhich has wrought such 
mischief. It is satisfatlory to learn that such 
careful measures are being taken, under English 
rule, to preserve this great architectural monu- 
ment. 

In the National Review Sir Henry Le Mar- 
chant, Director of the London and India Docks 
Company, writes a long article on “ The Port of 
London Bill,” which deals almost exclusively, 
however, with the administrative side of the 
question. The real point of the article is that, 
as far as public interests are concerned, the 
Port of London will be better and more economi- 
cally worked by the existing Dock Companies 
in regard to docking work, retaining the Thames 
Conservancy, with an amended constitution, to 
preside over the business of deepening and 
maintaining the channels, governing and regula- 
ting the navigation, removing wrecks, etc. In 
fact, he wishes that, as near as possible, the 
status quo should be maintained. The further 
advantages promised are summed up as follows : 


“Tt is generally acknowledged that under whatever 
control the docks may be, a larger income is needed to 

vide for the future requirements of the port and the 
Seopening of the river. 


Our proposal, therefore, is that all goods entering the 
port texeoe’ coal, is, and transhipment 
) should, as at all other ports except Hull, pay 


for the accommodation they receive. The dues on 


goods discharged in the river should be paid to the 
rity, thus giving them the funds for deepen- 
ng and, maiséaining’ the’ river. The dues on goods 





discharged in the docks should be paid to the Dock 
Companies interested. In return for the increase ot 
income, the London and India Docks Company would 


(1) To spend at once the sum of 2,000,0002. on 


new dock works. 
(2) To limit their dividends on the capital stocks 
jo a perannum. (They paid this dividend 


ot ag mag +} rag reduction of the dues on 
some 1,000 year #. per ton, thereby giving up 
'o ¢onsen’ Tr) ) , 
ts ontnane the Dock Senteaie te oe a aber 
dock improvements or to veto any improvements 
ba do not approve of. 

(5) To consent to the Railway Commissioners being 
as the reasonableness of dock charges 

other than those authprised by statute.” 

The all-important question, however, of the 
maintenance of the channel, is not much con- 
sidered in the article. It is for this more than 
anything else that a strong central authority i« 
required, with adequate engineering advice and 
sowers of action. If the access to the Port of 

ndon becomes silted up, as has been the case 
with more than one great port in past history, 
administrative regulations will be only waste 


paper. 

The Century contains an article by Mime 
Curie on * Radium and Radio-activity.’ This 
is going to the fountain-head, and the article by 
the principal discoverer or developer of radium 
will, no doubt, be largely read, though all that 
it has to tell scientific men is already known. It 
is accompanied by a more popular illustrated 
article on the same subject by Mr. Ernest 
Merritt, Professor of Physics in Cornel) Univer- 
sity. The frontispiece to the number is an 
engraving by Mr. Timothy Cole of Murillo’s 
“St. Joseph and the Infant Jesus,” a perfectly 
beautiful piece of manipulation of the texture of 
wood engraving. We may also direct attention 
to an illustrated article on “An American 
Palace of Art.” This house, of which we now 
hear for the first time, ix Fenway Court, standing 
on a drive called the Fenway, outside Boston 
the region apparently, as its name implies, being 
reclaimed fen land. ‘The house was built by an 
American millionairess (if one may use the 
word), Mrs. Gardner, to be a home for her art 
collections and itself an artistic palace; we 
gather that it is now practically open to the 
public, with little restriction, as a privately 
collected art-museum. The house seenis rather 
an architectural mélange ; we are informed that 
the owner was her own architect, and one knows 
pretty well what that means; but the house 
seems to be a treasury of works of art imported 
from Europe, including an ancient Roman pave- 
ment which occupies what in America is called 
the “center” of the court round which the 
house is built. We should have preferred a 
more balanced and homogeneous piece of 
architecture as the setting for an art collection, 
but the Boston people seem exceedingly 
delighted with it, to judge by Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter's article, in which “ serene beauty’ and 
“supreme joy’ and other eestatic expressions 
abound. 

Scribner contains an article by Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann on the work of Mr. Brangwyn, whom 
art critics seem to vie with each other in 
extolling at present. He is a remarkable artist, 
but we confess that we have not yet succeeded 
in seeing quite so much in his pictures as it is 
becoming the fashion to see. Power of colour 
and originality of design there generally is, but 
surely rather a lack of beauty. But then mere 
beauty counts for so little in art nowadays! 
Under “ The Field of Art” a quintet of five 
writers join in a kind of symposium over an 
artist named Alfred Quinton Collins, whose fame 
has not, we think, crossed the Atlantic as yet. 
To judge from the ex ions used, “ Alfred 
Q. Collins” must have been an apostle specially 
sent into the world to enlighten the human race 
on the subject of art. We are told that his 
ideas on the study and practice of painting “ are 
of the utmost importance to the world. . . 
He believed that the expression of an idea in art 
is a science which can be taught by one person to 
another as definitely as any purely scientific 
study. . . . Early in his career Collins set 
himself the task of finding out the laws that 

vern the practice of painting (including the 

ws of optics), of formulating them, and then 
putting them in logical sequence so as to develop 
a set process.” It seems difficult to credit one's 
eyes in reading such remarks. Are the people 
who write them serious in imagining that any 
t art was ever uced in this analytic 
ashion ? It is like going back a half-century in 
American criticism, when we were told that 
some American com , whose name is now 
forgotten, was jattnding to produce symphonies 
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far exceeding those of Beethoven, because they 
would be based on the influence of the gigantic 
scenery of his native country. It is really 
extraordinary that American critics cannot 
perceive how absurd this spread-eagle kind of 
writing is in the eyes of sober people. 

The Antiquary includes an important article 
by the Rev. J. B. cig “ge on wae Irena gr 

onogram,” tracing this sym m its 
Senseo adapted use as a Christian 
symbol. : 

We regret to learn that Knowled7e disappears, 
after this month’s number, as a separate: i 
tion. It is to be i ted with the [lus- 
ae Scientific — first se tcyll of — 
newly-incorpora journal will take the p' 
of tex Beleraary limigt of sath on ine ; in size 
and shape it will follow K , but its 
contents will comprise the main features of both 
journals. The present and last issue of Know- 

contains an article by Miss Clerke on 
“ World-building out of Meteorites ” (No. vi. of 
** Modern Cosmogonics”’); but, in spite of its 
title, the article seems rather to tend to the 
conclusion that out of.meteorite swarms nothing 
is or can be made. “ Jupiter and his Surface 
Currents” is the subject of an article by the 
Rev. T. E. R. Philips, accompanied by a sheet 
of fine illustrations of recent aspects of the 
great planet. Mr. Philips upholds the theory 
that the whole globe of Jupiter is still in an 
intensely heated semi-molten condition, and 
concludes, “in the constant agitation of his 
heated globe we catch a glimpse, though on a 
giant scale, of our own world in the dim recesses 
of the past.” 

The Gentleman's Magazine contains an article 
by Mr. Cuthbert Hadden, half literary, half 
historic, on “The Curfew Bell,” which may 
interest those to whom old customs are dear. 
The manner in which this originally merely 

actical institution has survived in many 

glish villages for nearly a thousand years, and 
is now kept up for purely sentimental reasons, is 
a curious instance of the spirit with which, amid 
all the stir of modern life, we cling to relics of 
the ways of ancient England. 

—e<-.-—- 
A NORTH BORDER TOWN : 
By an INHARITANT OF IT. 

Wuew anything is lost in our town we send 
the crier round to tell all the inhabitants, and 
offer a reward to anyone who may find the 
missing article and restore it to the owner. 
Also, when there is a sale of furniture, or a large 
supply of rabbits, or a lecture, the crier is sent 
round with announcements of the fact. It is the 
business of this functionary, moreover, to ring 
the town hall bell at six in the morning and 
again at eight in theevening. This prevents any 
mistake in the time by reason of diversities in 
clocks ; and the eight o'clock bell has the interest 
of being a survivor of the curfew. 

When any of us wish for a conveyance for the 
purpose of arriving comfortably at a ball or 
party or place of entertainment, we send for the 
omnibus, for we have no cabs nor cabstands. 
Up it comes to our doors, and we sit in solitary 
state in the cumbrous vehicle, and arrive at our 
destination in due course, a double fare being 
charged for the accommodation after a reason- 
able hour (which sometimes happens to be nine 
o'clock). 

Fishwives come to our doors, too, with creels 
of fish, either on their backs or under their arms. 
One of them remarked a few mornings ago that 
a codling she was offering for sale was nearly as 
big as a “hippo-taymous.” In the season 
herrings are hawked about the town by men 
in ‘carts, who call out with loud and strident 
voices “ live and loupin’.”’ 

Some of the mothers among us, by way of 
threatening to box their children’s ears, declare 
they will “skelp their lugs’’ ; and, instead of the 
scriptural rod, they use “taws” for thrashing 
their youngsters, which implement is a leather 
strap cut into a fringe at one end. 

People do not take walks in our town, they 
“get a walk” ; and they do not play, but “ get 
themselves played.” If they take in a magazine 
they say they “take it out.” If the kettle is 
pee it is “‘ cowped ” ; and if the down-draught 
of a chimney is disagreeable, or there is borrowed 
smoke, those inconvenienced by it say they are 
* scumfished.”” We are in the same confusion 
as to the use of “ will’ and “ shall” as they are 
across the border. When a book entertains us 
very much we say it is “ ridiculous.” 

t is generally known as “next Monday,” 
or “‘next Tuesday,” we know as ‘* Monday first ”’ 
or “ Tuesday first.” Next Monday or Tuesday 





with us is the one that comes round after 
Monday or Tuesday first. A Lagann d 
nex 


famil hired apartments for a 
Monday, and duly arrived with luggage, children, 
and maids. The landlady confronted the large 
party at the door with a look of horror. 
* You've made a mistake in the day,” she cried, 
“ the other lodgers are still here.’ The arrivals 


recently 


explained they had arranged to come next 


Monday and this was the next Monday. “Oh, 
no!” she declared, “ this is Monday first ; next 
Monday will not be here for a week ; and every 
room is occupied.” 

We sell our ale by the gill, which is the same 
as half a pint. You can have one gill, or two 
gills, or three gills. Pins are usually sold at the 
grocers’ and ironmongers’ —— though drapers 
are now beginning to keep them “in stock.” 
On market-days the usual concourse of cattle 
and sheep is occasionally diversified with a flock 
of goats or a number 0 rac fe and still more 
rarely a large white —— geese waddles in. 
On the west side of the market-place is the town 
hall, furnished with a clock tower, finished by 
five pennon vanes. Onc of the inns close by has 
a mounting block on the pavement by the door- 
way for the use of equestrians, and behind it are 
rows of stables belonging to the days when 
accommodation was required for strings of pack- 
horses. Our assembly-rooms are in the market- 

lace, too, over a double row of back-to-back 
betehers’ shops, with an arcaded covered walk 
on both sides. 

We have a good deal of what the Japanese call 
“social glue.” We stand by each other very 
well ; laughing at little foibles, and overlooking 
the consequences of an extra “ gill” in silence 
or at the most with a shake of the head. We 
shut up our shops several times in the course of 
the year, as well as at Christmas, the New Year, 
and Good Friday. On Easter Monday, for 
instance, the shops are closed all day. The 
children betake themselves to a wide pasture 
down by the river's edge with as many dyed 
and hard-boiled eggs as they cam get, or have 
been given to them, and play about—tossing and 
bowling them till they are broken, when they eat 
them and leave their shells of many colours on 
the grass as a feast for the crows. The shops 
are also shut on the afternoon of Easter Tuesday, 
when the servant lasses and other grown-up 
young people also resort to the same pasture or 
meadow, and take part in various games till 
nightfall, when, hand-in-hand and singing ** Auld 
Lang Syne,” they return tothe town. OnShrove 
Tuesday the shops are closed in the afternoon, 
and many of the inhabitants proceed to the 
pasture above-mentioned, either to be spectators 
of a football game or to take part init. This is 
played between the bachelors and married men, 
or between residents in the two parishes into 
which the town is divided. Then we have a 
September holiday, as well as the general Bank 
holiday. 

We have several kinds of fairs—March and 
November fairs for hiring “* hinds and herds ”’ ; 
one in May, and another in November for single 
servants ; two for horses and cattle, and a lamb 
and wool fair in July, when our streets are 
blocked with country folks and the market- 
place is full of swings, stalls, merry-go-rounds, 
shooting galleries, and exhibitions of various 
kinds, accompaniec by powerful music. Our 
July fair is still ceremoniously observed as in 
the days of yore, when the Scots had to be taken 
into account. We have an annual flower show, 
too, and an occasional agricultural show ; and 
on all these days the town is filled with crowds 
of happy, hearty, well-behaved, and well- 
dressed people from neighbouring villages. 
Every Saturday most of these villages still send 
carriers’ carts to the town to bring consign- 
ments and take away requisites, 

As the old order changes every day, it ma 
be added to these notes that we have our “ self. 
help”’ men, geologists and botanists, our Hans 
Sachs, our clever workers in iron and other 
metals, our artist who paints our wild cattle on 
their misty hills with appealing truthfulness, 
another clever at portraits, and a considerable 
amount of local talent of various other kinds ; 
but we excel most, as becomes a border popula- 
tion and the influence of heredity, in the skill of 
our volunteers. Time after time our young 
men have brought back prizes (from Wimble- 
don, Shoeburyness, and B amssoh and one of 
their officers now holds a champion cup as large 
as the tea urns the poct laureate has mentioned 
to us. Our bee-keepers, too, carry off many 
prizes from distant shows for the honey 
garnered on our breezy moors. 

We have an ancient church, with a beacon 





turret atone end and @ massive fifteenth -century 
tower at the other, and a ehurch for a 
portion of the town made into @ new parish ; an 
we have chapels for nearly every denomination 
of dissent, including barracks for the Salvation 
Army. Four hundred years ago our town was 
walled round with a great stone wall. This i, 
now removed, all but two of its gateways, which 
contribute to the border characteristics. | Ay,| 
close by, looking down upon “the modem” 
with supreme indifference, stands the grand 
castle that was formerly the great strength of 
this part of the country, and was all in all to the 
ki knights, squires, dames, servitors, troy. 
badours, and jong) urs who in and out of 
its cavernous archways in days of yore. 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM AT SALISBURY 
HOUSE. 


Occuryine an extensive site in Finsbury, 
with fron on Moorgate-street, London. 
wall, and Finsbury-circus, Salisbury House js 
one of the largest o buildings hitherto-erecte| 
in the metropolis. When originally complete: 
the building was furnished with water from’the 
mains of the New River Company, but, as usual 
in the case of office and warehouse build. 
ings in the city, it was found that the charges 
of the water company were very far in excess 
of the actual value of the water used. Even 
at the reduced rate the water company. were 
receiving about 8002. per annum, which, in view 
of the ag: erate small amount of water 
used, was considered by the proprietors of the 
building to be an unjustifiable expense. Conse. 
quently inquiry was made as to the possibility 
of procuring water from some independent 
source, with the result that the building is now 
supplied from two artesian wells at a cost which 
it is estimated will a oo 8 one-half the 
amount previously paid to the water company. 

The installation is in duplicate, and semis 
of two artesian wells, specially-designed bore. 
hole pumps driven by electric motors, electric- 
ally driven circulating pumps, two large storage 
tanks on the roof of the building, and the 
necessary pipes in connection therewith. The 
boreholes are of 7} in. internal diameter, lined 
with steel tubes connected with screwed steel 
sockets, and are sunk from the floor of the 
pump-room to a total depth of 450 ft., passing 
through the strata shown in the subjoined 
table. 


STRATA ENCOUNTERED IN SINKING WELLS A! 
Sauissury Hovss. 


Gre 

Dark grey clay 

Dark grey clay and stones ..........-+-+0+-5 : 
Grey sand and mottled clay 
Dark grey clay 

Mottled clay 

Mottled clay and hard pebbles 
Green sand and pebbles 

Hard grey sand 

Live grey sand 

Black pebbles 

Chalk and flints 


459 


The normal water level is at present situate! 
140 ft. below the floor of the pump-room, au 
the pumps are fixed at a depth of 24 tt. 
being submerged 100 ft. below the level of the 
water. 

It is well known that the permanent wate 
levels in the London basin have been “0 
steadily for many years , owing to modern 
systems of drainage and edie pumping 
operations of various water companies and the 
owners of private wells. In places where !\” 
years the water when a4 se would rise t 
the surface and overflow, the level is now fully 
100 ft. below ordnance datum. In the yee! 
1850 the permanent levels were depressed from! 
50 ft. and 60 ft., and, at that time, the lev! 
was falling at the rate of 1 ft. per annum. | 
1893 the fall was variously estimated at betwee" 
12 in. and 18 in. per annum, and it is quite 
certain that the depression is not less than | ft 
per annum at the t time. In view 
these facts, it will seen that the engineer 
responsible for the installation at Salisbury 
House have acted wisely in carrying the bore- 
holes to a considerably greater depth than thet 
demanded by existing requirements, and !? 
placing the pumps at such a depth that it will 
not be necessary to alter their position for 
many years to come, if at all. In fact, the plant 
is desi so that it may be in every way *™ 
viceable for the next century at least. 

Below the valve of each borehole pump 3? ft 
of 4 in. suction pipe is provided. The pul? 
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buckets and plungers are 54 in. diameter, and the 
rising mains above the gunmetal pump barrels 
in. diameter steel tube. The plunger 
party Boe the pumps in the tubes and the 
: ttached to the mechanism 
connectiveand are of steel, 1} in. diameter, 
7 vided at suitable intervals with gunmetal 
lee secured by means of back nuts. The 
Foaaiande work in the guides of cast-iron 
hanging frames, secured to the under side of a 
steel girder extending from wall to wall of the 
pump-room. Above the latter are fixed two set» 
mena fer ing Ae 
sistil a Trame 
erm gear. ‘The cranks are carefully balanced, 
and are actuated, through the worm gear, 
from direct-coupled 18-h.p, continuous-current 
motors running at about 850 revolutions per 
minute, The gears are provided with double- 
threaded machine-cut worms, 1} in. pitch, with 
a speed reduction of thirty-eight to one, so that 
the pumps run at about twenty-two revolutions 
a. ipes from the main pumps are 

The delivery pi ; 
of 4 in. internal diameter, being coupled to- 
gether and connected with the rising main pro- 
ceeding to the storage tanks at the top of the 
building. Each pump is capable of deliveri 
3,000 gallons per hour, and, as the combin 
capacity of the tanks is 30,000 gallons, they 
could be filled by either of the two pumps in 
about ten hours. ren goin however, the 
tanks are never entirely emptied, and it is 
found that pumping from four to five hours 
daily is. sufficient for all the requirements of 
the building. The storage tanks are of cast 
iron, and are situated at a height of 100 ft. 
above the pump-room level, so that an ample 
head of water is maintained in the service main 
and branches to the various draw-off taps. 
‘The two tanks are coupled by means of piping, 
so as to virtually form one tank, and we may 
add that an alternative connexion is maintained 
with the mains of the New River Company for 
use in case of emergency. An overflow pipe 
is provided for each tank, and the two overflow 
pipes are joined into one main carried down to a 
low-level tank in the pump-room. 

The creulating pumps previously mentioned 
are also in duplicate, and are of the three-throw 
type, with 5 in. diameter plungers, driven 
by direet-coupled 5-h.p. continuous-current 
motors running at 1,000 revolutions per minute. 
The whole of the pump is machine-cut and 
fitted with rawhide pinions for the purpose of 
insuring silent working, and, as the speed reduc- 
tion is twenty-six to one, the circulating pumps 
run at nearly forty revolutions per minute. 
These pumps run very smoothly, and appear to 
be well designed in every respect, the discharge 
of each being 3,000 gallons per hour. e 
pumps can be used for returning any overflow 
water to the high-level tanks, and, as the water 
is delivered through a separate rising main, the 
pumps ean be employed for circulating the 
rp ri s sor in the main storage tanks, 
if required, fo idi se 
on t the purpose of avoiding stagna 

A complete and convenient] -arranged switch- 
— with all the instruments necessary for 
control of the plant, is erected between the two 
main pumps in the pump-room, and the current 
used is obtained from the mains of the City of 
London Electric Company at a pressure of 400 
volts. The entire installation was designed 
and carried out by Messrs. Alfred Williams and 
pie , of Bow, and we from the 
pea: of Salisbury House that the plant has 

every way fulfilled his expectations. 


————----2 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 


The fifth general meeti i 
ng (b 

Royal Institute of Britioh “Avehiseese’ foc the 
pr — Session was held on Monday at No. 9 
7 Uit-street, Regent-street, Mr. Aston Webb, 
na Pr dent, in the chair, Seventy-four 
Conn), (including twenty-five members of the 
hae. eighty-two Associates (including three 
bint t® Of the Council), and two H A 

lates, were present. eee 


Mr, Alex, G 


» fi 
elected Fellow ra Aa ean: Bambay, 


Message of condole. 
the deceased mdunieaen: = 


books presented to the library, and a vote of 
thanks was passed to the donors. 

The following candidates for membership were 
elected by show of hands under By-law 9: As 
Fellows: Messrs. P. Morley Horder; A. Paul 
MacAlister, Cambridge; T. Ridley Milburn, 
Sunderland; W. Milburn, Sunderland, and 
A. E. Perkins. As Honorary Associate: Mr. 
F, Bernard Dicksee, R.A. As Hon. Correspond- 
ing Member: Le Comte Robert De Lasteyrie, 
Member of the Institut de France. 

Notices being on the agenda from Messrs. 
G. A. T. Middleton, Butler Wilson, President of 
the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society ; 
J. W. Beaumont, President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects ; John Woolfall, President 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society ; E'gar 
G. C. Down, on behalf of the Cardiff, South 
Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society ; 
and Herbert Davis, on behalf of the York 
Architectural Society, that they would bring 
forward the following motions at the meeting— 
viz. 

1. That this Institute is in favour of the general 
principle of the compulsory examination and 
registration of architects; 

2. That a Committee be appointed to consider what 
steps should be taken to give effect to this 
principle, and to report thereon to a Special 
General Meeting before the opening of Parliament ; 

3. To nominate this Committee, 

Mr. G. A. T. Middleton formally moved the first 
resolution as above, and Mr. Butler Wilson 
moved the following as an amendment—viz. : 
* That-acommittee, consisting of the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
representatives of the Allied Societies, be 
appointed to consider what steps should be 
taken to give effect to the principle of registra- 
tion, and to report thereon to a special general 
meeting.” The amendment was jews nr by 
Mr. G. C. Ashlin, R.H.A., President of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, and 
supported by Mr. J. W. Beaumont. 

An amendment, moved by Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson, Past President, and seconded by Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, that the following words be 
omitted from Mr. Butler Wilson’s amendment— 
viz. : ** what steps should be taken to give effect 
to”’—was agreed to by Mr. Butler Wilson. 
Whereupon, Mr. Macvicar Anderson’s amend- 
ment having been put from the chair as the 
substantive motion, it was 

RESOLVED, against one dissentient, That a 

committee, consisting of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and 
representatives of the Allied Societies, be 
appointed to consider the principle of 
registration, and to report thereon to a 
Special General Meeting. 

The proceedings then closed, and the meeting 
separated at 9 p.m. 


———<o-e——— 
Books. 


The Law of Compensation. By J. H. Batrovr 
Browne, K.C., and CHartes E. ALtan, 
Barrister. Second Edition. London: Butter- 


HE name of the principal author of 
the work is a guarantee that it is 
sure to be trustworthy. Itis, in fact, 

‘ a complete repertory of the law on 
the subject of compensation, containing also 
a large number of useful forms. Compensation, 
though it changes in its application, actually 
increases. Railways do not take property 
to the | extent they did, but municipal 
enterprise taken their place. This edition, 
consequently, contains the Housing of the 
Working Classes Acts, 1900 and 1903, and 
references to some two hundred decisions 
which were delivered since the first edition 
was published. The fault of the book is a 
want of brevity in the text, a fault which needs 
checking, since it tends to make a necessarily 
large work more voluminous than it need be. 
We will quote an instance from p. 129.“ Ease- 
ments.—There are, however, one or two points 
as to the measure of compensation which are 
not quite clear. . . . Thus, where ancient 
lights were obscured compensation was allowed 
both for the loss of light caused thereby and 
also for the loss caused by obscuring lights 
which were not ancient by the same works, 
the court following the principle,” etc, It 
would have been easy to state this proposition 
both more ee and more clearly, for 








The He . 
e Hon, Secretary announced the receipt of 


the reader who to know the exact 
point decided, , 





Journal 4 the Sanitary Institute. Vol. XXTV., 
Part III. London: Sanitary Institute, 
Margaret-street, W. 1903. 

Neary the whole of this part consists of papers 

read at the Bradford Congress of the Institute in 

the three “ sections” of Sanitary Science and 

Preventive Medicine, Engineering and Architec- 

ture, and Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 

Dr. A. ae on has an interesting paper on the 

causes of infectious fevers, and concludes that 

the chief cause is “ over-feeding, even with sound 
food (still more, of course, if the food is bad) ; 
bad air is a contributory cause.” Sewage 
purification is considered in papers by Mr. 

Douglas Archibald (in favour of preliminary 

chemical precipitation); Mr. W. Kaye Parry, 

M.A., M.LC.E., who maintains that bacterial 

treatment is not as economical as its advocates 

would have us believe, and does not get rid cf 
the sludge difficulty ; Professor Henry Robinson ; 

Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff, on the * Standardi- 

sing of Sewage”; Mr. A. G. Leigh, on * Manu- 

facturers and the Rivers Pollution Prevention 

Acts”; Mr. K. F. Campbell, on the experimental 

treatment of sewage containing trade waste at 

Huddersfield; and by Mr. Charles F. Wike, 

M.Inst.C. E., on ex periments in sewage-treatment 

at Sheffield. Of more particular interest to 

architects are the two papers by Mr. A. Saxon 

Snell, F.R.1.B.A., the first dealing with the 

design and details of construction of a hospital 

ward, and the second with the influence of 
planning and construction upon the cost of 
maintenance and administration of public 
baths ; the latter is illustrated by eight full-page 
plans. A paper by Mr. W. Noble Twelvetrees, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., on “Electricity for Small 
Hospitals,” is also an interesting contribution. 


Lectures to Plumbers. (Second Series.) By 
J. Wrient Ciarxke, Lecturer on Phlombing at 
the Regent-street Polytechnic. London: 
B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn. 1903. 


As THE title indicates, this book contains a 
number of lectures on plumbers’ work. The 
lectures were first printed in the Plumber and 
Decorator from 1892 to 1896, and appear to have 
been issued in the present form without sub- 
stantial alteration. They are not numbered, 
and the arrangement leaves something to be 
desired. The first two lectures are on water- 
closets and flushing apparatus, and are followed 
by others on lead coffins and lead bossing. The 
methods of fixing water-closets are then con- 
sidered, and after a number of lectures on baths, 
lavatories, sinks, dairies, household laundries, the 
physical properties of water, etc., the subject is 
continued in the final lecture entitled * Positions 
for Soil-pipes."’ The author has evidently had a 
wide practical experience, and his book will be of 

at service to practical men. Architects 
will have fewer complaints to make in the future 
than in the past, if apprentices and journeymen 
will take Mr. Clarke's lectures to heart. He not 
only draws attention to the defects commonly 
found im sanitary apparatus and in the pipes 
connected therewith, but describes in detail 
better methods of doing such work, giving many 
valuable hints by the way. The illustrations— 
236 in number—add materially to the value of 
the work, but, unfortunately, we look in vain for 
illustrations of some of the best modern aati 
Thus, while the concealed standing overflow 
baths is shown, the exposed overflow of the same 
type is neither illustrated nor described. In the 
lecture on “ Wash-hand Basins,” reference is 
made to standing combined waste-and-overtiow 
pipes for baths and wash-handbasins, but the 
concealed type appears to be intended, and there 
are no illustrations of any basin overilows, except 
those of the old-fashioned kind with holes formed 
in the back of the basin and covered by a shell. 
It is a pity that the lectures were not brought 
up to date before being issued in boo form. 





The Drainaze of Town and Country Houses. A 
Practical Account of Modern Sanitary Ar- 


rangements and Fitting. By G. A. T. 
Mippueton, A.R.1.B.A., etc. London: B. T. 
Batsford, 94, High Holbora. 1903. 


Tuts little book of about 150 appears to 
have been written to take the close of a book on 
house drainage published by the same 
author some years ago, and can be recommended 
as a useful text book for students. It contains 


ninety-three illustrations, including six folding 
plates. The elevation and section of the 
restaurant on Plate E. do not tally with the 
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not shown from the basement water-closets, and 
the lavatory waste-pipe is not carried above the 
roof. The author writes-clearly and to the 
point, but the following sentence on page 23 needs 
revision : “ For house drains the circular section 
of pipe is almost always used, though a more 
rapid flow is obtained by using an egg-shaped 
section, on account of the quicker curve of the 
invert, for, owing to their shape, the pipes act as a 
wedes, and in soft or uneven ground cause a 

in the line.” Chapter XIII., entitled 
“sDisposal Works on a Small Scale for Isolated 
Country Houses, etc.,”’4s too short and indefinite 
to be of much service. The author appears to 
have obtained his information from two firms 
who are certainly well-known as experts in 
sewage purification, bat whose patented fittings 
are not the only apparatus suitable for country 
houses, ‘There is no necessity whatever for a 
septic tank to be “ light-tight,” and the state- 
ment on page 106 to the effect that the effluent 
from a septic tank is “ infinitely more harmful to 
human life than before treatment” must be 
taken with a grain of salt ; the author goes on to 
say that “it should not be passed direct to land 
or stream in this condition under any circum- 
stances,” but on the previous page we are told 
that the overflow (i.¢., effluent) from a cesspool 
(in which, of course, septic action takes place) 
may be taken into a sump, “ unless there be a 
stream handy, when it is taken direct to the 
stream ; when there are farms or large kitchen- 
gardens, however the contents of the 
cesspool are pumped out and distributed over 
the land at frequent intervals.” 





British Standard Sections Issued by the Enai- 
neering Standards Committee—Beams. Lon- 
don: Crosby Lockwood and Son. 1903. 


WuHew the list of British Standard Sections 
was issued in February last, the announcement 
was made by the Engineering Standards 
Committee that further details would be given at 
a later date relative to areas of sections in 
square inches, weights per foot run, moments of 
inertia, and similar measurements. 

The pamphlet to which we now call attention 
contains the further particulars promised, so 
far as beams are concerned.— It will be remem- 
bered that thirty standard sections have already 
heen settled, and for each of these the committee 
have now given the sectional area, the centre 
of gravity, the moment of inertia, the radius 
of gyration, and the moment of resistance. 
The ‘sizes, thicknesses, and weights per foot 
are also stated, and at the head of the present 
list there are two diagrams which make per- 
fectly clear the methods of measurement 
adopted. The pamphlet is conveniently 
arranged for reference, and should be of con- 
siderable use to all who are concerned in 
structural steel work. 


a aves Senne 


THE POST OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY 
FOR 1904. 


Tuts indispensable work, which has just been 
issued by Kelly's Directories, Ltd. (182-184, 
High Holborn, W.C.), is the 105th annual 
issue. It has been corrected down to the 
latest date with the care and accuracy which 
have characterised previous issues of the 
Directory. Aldwych and Kingsway have been 
nserted in the “Streets ” section, and also on the 
excellent linen-backed map which is issued 
with the work, and exclusive of advertisements, 
the Directory now contains 3,433 pages, which 
is an increase of 37 pages over the edition 
of 1903. In this connection the publishers 
make an interesting announcement as follows : 
“The area of the Metropolis as given in the 
‘ Post. Office London Directory’ has remained 
practically unchanged for more than fifty 
years, whilst for a long period the adjoining 
districts have been given in ‘ Kelly’s Suburban 
Directory. The latter was at first issued 
only every fourth year, then in alternate years, 
and finally every year. But, as the publishers 
believe, this plan does not fully meet the wants 
of the public, and they have therefore decided 
to include in one volume the whole of the 
district lying within the boundaries of the 
County of London, thus adopting an official 
in the place of a mere arbitrary boundary. 
The arrangement of the ‘ Post Office London 
Directory’ will undergo no change of any 
kind; it will be published in identically the 
same form and at the same price as hitherto. 
The arrangement of the abridged- Suburban 





Division as regards the ‘Streets,’ ‘Com- 
mercial,’ ‘ Trades,’ and * Private Residents’ 
sections will be the same as that of the ‘ Post 
Office London Directory.’ For the 
convenience of those subscribers who do not 
wish for a volume more bulky than that to 
which they have been hitherto accustomed, 


an edition printed on fine paper will be prepared 
adelit 


In this way it is hoped that the on of 
about 1,400 pages will be made without appreci- 
ably increasing the size of the volume, The 
work will also be obtainable in two volumes at 
an extra cost of 3s. 6d. The alteration by 
which the * Post Office London Directory’ 
will be offered with the County Suburbs in 
one single volume will be made next year 
(in the edition for 1905), but a few copies will 
be offered for sale on the publication of the 
next ‘Suburban Directory’ (in March, 1904).” 


— ed 


TRADE. CATALOGUES. 


We have received from the Auto-Balance 
Door (Parent) Co. a copy of their cata- 
logue of auto-balance doors, windows, gates, etc. 
The construction of these fittings is decidedly 
ingenious, and, as it is approximately the 
same in all cases, a short description of one 
of the doors will suffice to give a general idea 
of the invention. The principal feature is the 
division of the door into two unequal parts 
along a line parallel to the diagonal but at 
a short distance from it. The apex of the 
lower of these is rigidly fixed to one end of 
the top rail, which is pivoted in the centre. 
The other is pivoted at the bottom, and has a 
triangular frame attached to the stile near 
the heel in the same plane as the door. The 
apex of this triangular frame and the free end 
of the top rail are united by two flat iron bars 
working on pivots at the ends. A handle is 
fixed on the diagonal stile of the upper leaf 
of the door, and when this handle is pulled 
towards the jamb the leaf revolves sideways 
on its pivot until the edge of the diagonal 
stile is in a vertical position coinciding with 
the jamb of the opening. This movement 
depresses the apex of the triangular frame 
attached to the leaf, and communicates the 
motion (by means of the iron bars) to the free 
end of the top rail; as the top rail is pivoted 
at the centre, the depression of the free end 
causes the other end to rise, and thus swings 
the lower leaf of the door sideways, leaving 
the whole opening of the doorway clear. The 
leaves may turn into recesses formed in the 
partitions in which they are placed, or may 
be exposed to view. These doors have been 
used in Belgium for tramears and railway 
wagons, as well as for offices and other rooms, 
and have recently been introduced into this 
country. It must be confessed that the diagonal 
lines necessitated by the method of construction 
detract from the appearance of the doors. 

Messrs. Hobbs, Hart, and Co. have sent us 
their new catalogue of locks and lock-furniture. 
It is a well-printed volume of about a hundred 
pages, bound in cloth, and fully illustrated. 
Among the locks we notice various forms of 
the patent “ Protector” lever lock, which is 
specially designed to afford protection against 
picking and fraud. The “ Protector treble- 
action transmutation key locks” have keys 
with changeable steps, ranging in number up 
to fifteen; 5,040 transmutations can be made 
in a key with seven changeable steps, and 
more than a billion in one with fifteen. The 
lock is so arranged that by the mere art of 
locking it takes the form of the key used, to 
the exclusion of all other forms. Less expensive 
locks with levers up to five in number are also 
shown, including mortise, rim, and dead locks. 
Cupboard and till locks, lock-furniture of 
metal and wood, finger-plates, padlocks, 
espagnolette bolts, panic bolts, door-handles, 
sash-fasteners, and other fittings are illustrated 
and priced. Architects in search of locks of 
special or ordinary type will find this catalogue 
very useful. 

From the Farnley Iron Co. (Farnley, Leeds) 
we have received an excellent catalogue of 
glazed bricks and sanitary ware made from 
the Farnley clay. The catalogue is clearly 
printed on good paper, and contains about fifty 
coloured plates, illustrating the articles manu- 
factured by the company, in addition to about 
a dozen pages of letterpress. The first section 
deals with glazed bricks and tiles, and contains 
examples of square, sha and moulded 
bricks in great variety, Picking’s patent hollow 





azed —_— bricks, Balaam’s patent git. 
aren ‘or the floors and walls pone are 
baths, and Still's patent seum-troughs. Th, 
next section includes er scan baths of various 
kinds, and is followed by others dealing wit) 
lavatories, ‘slop-sinks and hoppers, kitchen 
and butlers’ sinks, wash-tubs, mangers, cati|. 
and pig troughs, &e. Seven plates are occupied 
by illustrations of stall urinals and floor channels: 
water-closets and latrines are shown on four 
plates, and these are followed by four plates 
containing illustrations of — channels for 
manholes, post-mortem tables, and laboratory 
tables and sinks. For the prices of the goods 
the reader is referred to a separate price-list, 
a copy of which has not been sent to us, 
Undoubtedly there are certain advantages jn 
a separate price-list, but there are also obvious 
disadvantages. An architect often wishes to 
know the prices of goods before specifying 
them, and if these are not given in one catalogue 
he will turn to another catalogue where prices 
are given, and select from this in preference 
to the other. <A separate price-list—even if 
the architect has received a copy—may he 
lost or mislaid, and manufacturers who issue 


| such separate lists would, we think, find it to 


their advantage to provide a pocket in the 
catalogue for their reception, or some other 
simple method of securing them. 

From the Willesden Paper and Canvas Works 
we have received a small but interesting cata. 
logue, containing descriptions and prices of 
their water f paper and canvas, illustra. 
tions showing the uses to which they can be 
put. Among these uses may be mentioned 
the covering of walls and roofs of light timber 
buildings, the covering of rafters or rooi- 
boarding under slates and tiles, the insulation 
of cold storage chambers, tents, awning:, 
portable baths, canoes, and van-sheets. Diree- 
tions are given for fixing the materials, and 
prices of the materials per lineal yard are 
printed on the last page. 

Messrs. J. Sagar and Co., Halifax, send us 
some special circulars of wood-working 
machinery. ‘The first item described is a quick 
feed machine of large size for planing floor, 
ceiling, and other beards and planks. The 
second is a heavy moulding and floor boar! 
planing machine, designed for dealing with 
floor and other boards arid for working all kinds 
of mouldings at a high rate of speed. The other 
appliances illustrated and deseribed are different 
varieties of four-cutter and five-cutter planing 
and moulding machines for hard or soft woods. 
All the machinery mentioned appears to be of 
the most solid construction, and to be equipped 
with all necessary auxiliaries and attachments 
to provide for satisfactory working and the 
convenience of users. 

Messrs. Waygood and Co. send us a pamphlet 
relative to various features of their electric lifts, 
the operating mechanism of which is of entirely 
British manufacture and fitted with brakes 


coming into action automatically when the 
current is shut off from any cause. Some coo 
troversy has arisen as to the comparative mers 
of drum and V sheaves in connexion with the 
driving of electric lifts, and it may be noted that 
Messrs. Waygood and Co. very properly favour 
the adoption of drum driving for all passenger 


lifts, using V drives for 8 lifts only. Une 
objection against drum winding is the possibility 
of the cables becoming slack under certain con 
tingencies. This, however, is provided agains 
by the adoption of a special automatic switel 
coming into action and stopping both the motor 
and the cage if a cable should become slack. 
Although the point is not en in the 
present pamphlet, it may be well to mention the 
fact that all the lifts of this firm are fitted with 
safety gear. 


6-0 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. ~ 
At a meeting of the Council of the Birmingha™ 
Architectural Association, held on the Ist inst. 
it was resolved that a protest be entered again 
the increasing amount of architectural work 
carried out by the City Surveyor, believing th 
it is not in the interest of the ratepayers 0 
conducive to the best architectural result, whet 
important building work is carried out withou' 
the designs and superintendence of a qualifi 
architect, nor fair to the architectural profeasic’. 
which is well represented in Birmingham, 
repeatedly ignored when public buildings *” 
contemplated by the City Coosa!’ 
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Correspondence. 


THE ABBEY OF ST. VICTOR, PARIS. 


Srr,—The late Mr. H. W. Brewer's “oo ay 
restoration, which sprees OF eae ae 
represents the famous abbey » Vietor, which 
was founded shortly after 1108 by Louis le Gros, 
and is said to have been the cradle of a long 
jist of theologians, philosophers, neat — 
commentators whose writings are stt pertin 
in the archives of Paris ; amongst ot * 
Maurice de Sully, Bishop of Paris ( 1160-96), to 
whom we owe the church of Notre Dame ; 
Hughes, Adam de St. Vietor, Pierre le Mangeur, 
and others. It also treasures of 
great value and a library, which is said to have 
ieen the most important in the kingdom. 
Portions of the church, including the nave and 
choir, were rebuilt in the first third of the 
sixteenth century, as the dormitory, 
refectory, and infirmary, but the great town, the 
crypt, and portions of the cha ter House 
remained the same as when built by Gilduin, 
the first abbot. At what the abbey was 
destroyed is not known, but on its site was 
built in 1813-19 the existing Halle-aux-Vins, or, 
at least, the south-west blocks of the same, and 
Mr. Brewer would seem to have suggested in the 
foreground on the left the original buildings, 
which constituted the docks at and where 
the wine had to be sent for the payment of the 
octroi or duty. The south-west wall of the 
enclosure was flanked by the Rue de St. Victor, 
the continuation of which now forms the south- 
west wall of the Jardin des Plantes. 

North-west of the abbey were the towers and 
curtains of the fortified walls built by — 
Augustus and commenced in 1208 on the sout. 
side of the Seine by the “ Tour de Nesle” 
opposite the old Louvre. These walls enclosed 
the hill on the south side of the Seine, on which 
the Abbey of St. Geneviéve was founded by 
Clovis, and, after passing round the abbey, re- 
turned at right angles to the river, About 
100 yards to the east of the angle tower was a 
bridge, the Pont de la Tournelle, of ancient 
foundation and several times rebuilt, which 
crossed over to the centre of the Island of St. 
Louis. It is possible that the nearest and the 
corner tower may have been known as the 
Tour de la Tournelle owing to its proximity to 
the bridge just mentioned. At all events, it 
would seem to have given Mr. Brewer a name for 
the picturesque group of towers which is shown 
on the right of his drawing, but there is no record 
of any priory in Paris of the name given. 
_Scarcely anything remains of the Abbey of 
St. Victor. It is said there are some Gothic 
windows which may have belonged to the 
(range now built up in one of the houses on the 
south-west side of the Halle-aux-Vins. Of the 
tue St. Victor only a small portion retains the 
hame starting from the new Boulevard St. 
Germain. Close by Notre Dame des Cham 
and running as far as the Rue des Fossés ge 
Bernard (originally the Rue des Fossés St. 
Victor), there stood the Port St. Victor in 
Philip Augustus’ wall, and portions of the wall 
still exist in the rear of the houses close by. 

re : R. Purné Spiers. 
+" Our own first impression on studying Mr. 
Brewer's drawing was that he had intended the 
turreted line of building on the right for part of 
the wall of Philip Augustus, which we knew 
started from the river bank about this point ; 
but it did not seem quite sufficiently of the 
character of a fortification to justify its certain 
attribution, in the absence of Mr. Brewer's own 
*xplanation of the drawing. The block of build- 
ing on the extreme right occupies almost exactly 
the place assigned in Mr. Belloc’s om of late 
medieval Paris to the “ Palais des Tournelles,” 
— We took, therefore, to be the successor to 
~ Priory des Tournelles”” mentioned in Mr. 
qtwers title. We are much indebted to Mr. 
: Ser - the information which his exceptional 

edge of Paris has enabled him to give.—Epb. 





PAINTINGS AT THE DUCAL PALACE, 
: VENICE. 
“iR,—It may not be generall 


even by those 
: se who know i 
personal visits or ear 


understood 
a enice—from 
ee eL : i — 
Me per how exist for ccanuhe ha pew 
covesd anne picture of Tintoretto which 
oe a e “ Wall of the Paradise,” as Ruskin 
Chambon at east end of the t Council 
vate *—Dut also the wall itself which this 
re was painted to cover after the great 


original “ Paradise” painted thereon by 
Guariento as soon as the building was finished 
in 1362-5 (according to “ The Stones of Venice,” 
Chapter V., “ The Ducal Palace.’’). 

Of course the sight of the remains of this 
original decoration was not possible to the 
author, and the tradition was that it had 
“ withered before the flames ’’—but still there 
are portions of real figure work existing, and 
indications of pattern work—quite worthy of 
complete investigation. If an educated artist 
would devote a little time to the study on the spot 
(and what more delightful task could be given 
such a one’), I have no doubt the whole 
scheme of this original Paradise by Guariento 
could be made out. Will no one take the hint ? 
As to the Tintoretto, which we have all only 
seen hitherto—the immensity of it as a pieture 
is peculiarly observable now it is transferred 
to new canvas, and stands supported by frame- 
work in the centre of this grand room, with 
the light from the windows of the sea front 
full upon it. 

What is going to be done I do not know; 
but there it is at present, available for close 
study, and, with the liberality of the present 
régime, is free to be gazed upon by all Venice 
on Sundays, and for a small fee on other 
days. C. F. Haywarp. 

Op 
ACTON PUBLIC OFFICES AND TOWN 
HALL COMPETITION. 

Str,—Having seen the drawings submitted 
in this competition, I am glad to see that your 
opinion of the assessor's award, that he has not 
selected the most suitable design, entirely agrees 
with the conclusion I came to after a careful 
examination of the designs. It is remarkable 
that in a great number of recent competitions 
the assessor has selected a design which com- 
petitors and non-competitors have was 
not the best one. It is also remarkable to 
find that the assessor has, in nearly all cases, 
given undue preference to the plan. 

This preference for the plan seems to have 
been so pronounced of late that it is surprising 
that elevations are asked for. 

Surely it is time that architects or the public 
— and ask that those who live outside the 

uildings should be considered as well as those 
within. An architect who has made a fine 
elevation and a plan not far below the best can 
easily make slight modifications to his scheme 
when he meets the committee and finds out 
what they want, and the result will be a fine 
building ; whereas the man who has won the 
competition solely for his plan, and with an 
elevation which the assessor does not appear 
to have looked at, will never make a good 
elevation however much his committee may 
desire it. 

This is a thing they manage better in France. 
Paris would not allow its streets to be defaced by 
buildings exhibiting an utter absence of study, 
proportion, and refinement, merely because the 
plan was a good one. 

Francis W. BEpForD. 


Sir,—Whilst thanking you for your kind 
remarks about my design for the above, | 
should be glad if you will kindly allow me a 
little space in your next issue to explain that 
my scheme cannot claim the remarkable point 
you name with regard to the position of the 
Councillors’ cloak rooms, etc., which are not 
reached through the Council chamber, but en 
route to the approach thereto in common to it 
in the committee rooms. The lavatories you 
mention were designed to serve another and 
obvious purpose. eS : 

With regard to the provision of corridors, 
ete., to the Town Hall, these may be ample, 
but were rot intended so much for architec 
tural effect as for distributing the audience i 
sections in case of panic. I think this point 
needs no further argument after the recen! 
terrible object-lesson at Chicago. 

C. .E. Matiows. 
--——- 
LIABILITY OF EMPLOYERS. 

S1r,—In your article on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in The Builder of January 2, you point 
out that the decisions in the case of “ anthrax” 
contracted during the victim's legitimate em- 
loyment, may have far-reaching results, and 
- made to include such illness as “ lead- 

isoning.” This, so far as it affects the 
Puildin trade, would include only inters. 
I should like to point out at once, therefore, 
that the liability of painters to forms of lead- 
poisoning is a matter entirely within their own 
control. It is a question of personal cleanli- 
ness; and the properly trained painter, who 





fire of 1574, and so to note the actual and 


invariably washes his hands before taking food, 


does not suffer from lead-poisoning. It is the 
careless or slovenly man who neglects this 
well-known precaution who so suffers. Lead- 
poisoning is, for painters, a preventible 
trouble, and, therefore, in no sense an 
** accident.” 

There zre, doubtless. here and there, consti 
tutions exceptionally sensitive to the action of 
lead; but such cases must so soon be obvious 
to the individuals concerned that they would 
hardiy fellow the calling. : 

J. D. Cracr. 


———-e 
EASTER HOLIDAYS AND THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 

Sir,—-Are the Easter holidays a nuisance to 
the building trades? ‘That is a question whicn 
I should very much like to see taken up by 
your readers. For some years past I have been 
of opinion that the great majority of employers 
and employees in the building trades would 
ladly see the end of the Easter holidays, as 


ar as their trade is concerned. 
It is a very different matter with clerks 
shopkeepers, factory hands, etc., in fact, all 


whose employment is constant, to have certain 
specified days for holiday-making. But is there 
anything to prevent the busiest man in the 
trade from taking a holiday almost when he 
likes? Even in the summer there are slack 
periods during which almost any man can be 
ag by his employer, if he wants a holiday. 
there is the “‘bean-feast.” To quite 
three-fourths of the men there are already too 
many unavoidable cessations from work. A: 
Easter the builders and decorators are just 
getting into full swing, when along comes this 
oliday. yer, Aer rem to know till a day or 
two before Good Friday how long the works or 
the job will be closed. Sometimes some of the 
mea are allowed to work, and not others, even 
on the same job. As regards the men, I am 
positive they do not knock off on Good Friday 
on account of the religious ezssociations of the: 
day. We all know full well that not half the 
men have the means, if the will, to go holiday 
making at this period. The weather, too, is 
always treachercus. 

All things considered, I cannot see the goo 
of Easter holidays in the building trades, A 
good way to ascertain the feeling in the trades 
would be for about a dozen large firms to take 
a plebiscite of their men on the question, sa/, 
on the first of March. 

ArtHer A. Gee. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

EpvucationaL Woopwork. By A. C. Horth. 
(Percival Marshall and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

Freenanp Lerrenine. By Victor T. Wilson, 
M.E. (Chapman and Hall.) 

DISINFECTION AND THE PRESERVATION OF 
Foop. By Samuel Rideal, D.Sc. (The Sani- 
tary Publishing Co.) 


— —----— —— 
SZllustrations, 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR STOCKPORT 
TOWN HALL. 


give this week illustrations of the 
design for the Stockport Town Hall 
by Messrs. Willoughby and Lang- 
ham, of Manchester, to which the 
second premium was awarded in the 
recent competition. 

The following extracts from the architects’ 
report sent in with the drawings will explain 
their intentions in the design :-— 

Council Chamber.—The keynote of the design 
is the council chamber (semi-circular on plan), 
which has been placed exactly in the centre of 
the site in order to be equally accessible from 
every point, and be free from street noises. It 
is situate at the head of the principal staircase 
and approached both left and right by spacious 
lobbies. The committee-rooms are in front, en 
suite with the Mayor's parlour, and the town 
clerk in ¢k roximity. The council chamber 
is amply lighted by lunettes in the curved ceiling, 
together with # range of clearstory windows 
above the chairman’s seat. 

A gallery to seat ninety "ya is provided to 
the counsi| chamber for the public to hear the 
debates, having @ separate access and staircase. 
A minstrels’ balcony also is shown to the No. 1 
committee-room, approached from the second 
floor corcidor ; this would be found very con- 
venient when the committee-rooms are being 
used en suite for mayoral banquets, ete. Suit- 
able servery and kitchen over (fitted with cooking 
range, food lifts, ete.) are also planned in con- 
junction with the suite of committee-rooms for 
use on similar occasions, due provision having 
been made for the exclusion of fumes, etc., whilst 
in use, either to rooms or corridors, by the pro- 
vision of double doors. , _ 
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Stockport 


Ample and diffused light is obtained to every 
room, corridor, passage, etc.; throughout the 
structure, including the basement floor. We 
believe as an absolute certainty there will not be 
a dark corner in the building, and this without 
the neceasity of using “* borrowed ”’ light. 

The position assigned to the several conveni- 
ences, lavatories, etc., for the various departments 
throughout have been carefully decided upon. 
In both courtyards isolated blocks are shown, 
connected with each floor and away from the 
principal facades, thus obviating the objection 


Town Hall: Second Premiated Design. 


Detail Elevation. 





arising from unsightly pipes, cowls, etc., and 
approached through an ante for additional 
privacy and sweetness. A separate block of 
lavatories, etc., are also provided .in the base- 
ment (furthest away from the business part of 
the structure) for the exclusive use of lady 
typists, etc., entered by a “ private ” corridor— 
im our opinion a very desirable provision. 

Suitable provision for a cleaner’s store-room to 
every floor throughout both the public hall as 
well as the municipal offices has not been over- 
Ipoked, 





| from the council suite for civic purposes, ete. 





























The Public Hall,—As this is to be used for 
purposes other than municipal, access is requir’ 
to it at such times as the offices may be closé 
as well as when the offices are open, and without 
causing obstruction to the municipal work. 
Separate entrances from the street were therefore 
essential, although it is also aecessible op the 
ground floor (and, if desired, on the first floor acs 
provide independent access and egress both back 
and front to this hall from the street, without 
separation from the municipal offices was, '" our 
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opinion, a necessity. This we have accomplished 
by placing same at the easterly side of the site, 
being the least important for position and aspect, 
and yet where these objects can be attained in the 
best and simplest manner. It should be noted 
also that the ground level of the public hall in our 
scheme is the same as the upper ground floor of 
the municipal offices. 

The hall is lighted by windowa from both sides. 
The ceiling is segmental in form, and the roof 
principals are of steel construction without thrust 
on either side wall. The most careful considera- 
tion has been given to ensure that the acoustic 
properties of both the public hall and council 
chamber shall be good, many of our public 
edifices being spoiled by reverberation, which 
renders them even when filled with people, 
defective for speaking or musical purposes. ‘he 
main ceiling is slightly varied in level—not one 
unbroken surface—with sufficient number of 
distinct breaks, 80 that any sound waves 
which might impinge on the ceiling would be 
scattered and dispersed rather than reflected to 
the audience. Columns and deep recesses have 
been avoided on the side walls, which never aid 
sound, but a simple surface treatment has been 
suggested in lieu of same. The science of 
acoustics having reached a more practical stage, 
the architect of to-day must consider, besides 
plan and proportion, the resonant as well as the 
absorbent qualities of the materials used, as well 
as their mode of finish, to obtain successful 
results. This we have endeavoured to do. 

The public hall is planned so that if desired it 
can be built at a future date to the municipal 
offices without entailing any structural altera- 
tions. It will be observed that in planning the 
public hall and council chamber we have carefully 
avoided columns, either for construction or orna- 
ment, in order that an uninterrupted view may be 
secured to every occupant. The gangway at the 
back of the council chamber is also worth noting. 
By this arrangement the amount of traffic across 
the floor will be greatly reduced, each member 
being enabled to reach his particular seat without 
distracting the others. Every door also would 
have a check spring fixed in the floor to prevent 
slamming, and glazed with embossed glass, with 
a small portion left clear to enable a member to 
see through from the corridor without opening 
same, 

Although the site is somewhat irregular in 
shape (apart from the discrepancy in levels), yet 
the whole of the offices and rooms have been made 
rectangular in our scheme, the spare spaces being 
utilised for lighting purposes, knowing the bad 
effect of crooked roofs, ete., on the fagades, apart 
from the undesirable corners and angles that 
necessarily arise in the plans. 

Architectural Character.—After careful reflec- 
tion, we decided that a structure in the eighteenth 
century English Renaissance of stern simplicity 
(and conforming to your instructions) would be 
the most appropriate. So far as we know, our 
design is as original as any may be in the twentieth 
century ; certainly no existing building has been 
consciously copied, either in whole or part, 
excepting, of course, in matter of detaii. Our 
ideal has been to obtain the dignity essential for 
the municipal buildings of an important town, 
combined with the utmost convenience of internal 
arrangement together with the maximum amount 
of light. The architecture throughout has been 
kept subordinate to the practical requirements, 
and in no single case throughout the design has 
the convenience of plan been sacrificed in order to 
improve the elevations. 

Our first consideration has been to produce a 
design of a monumental yet simple character, and 
one that will harmonise with the adjoining 
buildings, also to avoid a “ great portico ”’ (two 
Stories in height), which, apart from the grave 
objection as to interference with the light to many 
important rooms, would enter into competition 
worst the present erections in the immediate 
M inity. We have also refrained from costly 

siustrading to any appreciable extent, relying 
upon the skyline being broken by one central 
site, angle domes of modest’ proportions 
nope " 1as been very sparingly introduced 


pend themselves to the introduction of heraldic 
jUarterings of appropriate character. 


We desire to direct attention to the suite of 


Pommittee-rooms, which on occasion can be con- 
erted into a large banqueting hall. 


arched window, being, in fact, the centre of the 
OmMposition, ‘ 


mple 


nnouncements, ete., as well as giving increased 
eight and dignity and extra ventilation to the 
~ ve rooms, 

eating c 4 i i i 
nd ventilate the Sania hie d bou 
bn the lines of the 
© passed through 


to heat 


a chamber fitted with 


recha een through the heating chamber. A 
“el pag an would force hot air in winter and 
mann a Summer through ducts having outlets 
*% ‘able positions in both rooms to secure a 
orm distribution. For extracting the vitiated 





a detail) ; the curved pediments over | 
fround floor windows to front elevation would | 


The great | 

. é | work bei sarried out by local 

me besides expressing the internal | work being carried y 
“tment, provides access also to a balcony of | 


dimensions over the i ivi 
rtico for civic | - : 
re | sent from Scotland, the steam heating installa- 


| tion being carried out by Messrs. Mackenzie and 
| Moncur, of Edinburgh, who sent their own 
| men to Helsingfors to fit up the work. 

Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., is the architect. | \ 
| he took ont a patent for the construction of 
| cast-iron bridges. Although Paine did not 
| Secure any commissions as a bridge engineer, 


ublic hall and council chamber | 
lenum system : fresh air would | 
nd w jevi : A 
: wet screens, for sieving and washing the air 








air a brick shaft to be provided, up the centre of 
which would be fixed the cast-iron smoke pipe 
from boilers, thus securing in winter a sake 
exhaust at a minimum cost. Electric fans also 
to be utilised in suitable positions, having a 
collecting chamber connected by exhaust ducts 
from openings at or near the ceilings, as shall be 
arranged. The remaining rooms throughout 
the building would be heated by low pressure 
hot water or steam radiators, admitting warm 
fresh air under control, extraction flues being pro- 
vided at various points to ensure a complete 
circulation of air, together with the “ open ”’ 
fireplaces already shown, 

Drainage.—- All drains to be constructed of best 
stoneware pipes, jointed in cement, well venti- 
lated, and kept clear of the building. All rain. 
water pipes to be disconnected from soil pipes, 
and all kept outside the building, the latter to be 
carried up their full diameter to their highest 
point. All lavatories and sinks to discharge in 
the open, and to be disconnected from the 
drainage. The w.c.’s in main building to be 
either Doulton’s, Shanks’, or Twyfords’, with 
after-flush. The lavatories to be fitted with Sir 
William Thompson’s taps, having fireclay tops 
and skirtings. Inspection caps to be provided 
to the traps of all fittings. 

In the arrangement of the drainage, as briefly 
described, we would ask you to accept our descrip- 
tion as enumerating principles only, and not as a 
perfected scheme, to be more fully considered and 


be carried up in brick. The principal elevation 
to Wellington-road to be faced throughout with 
stone (Portland preferred), and the remaining 
elevations and the two internal courtyards to 
have stone dressings, with red stock brick 
(Accrington or Ruabon) for facing generally, as 
indicated on the drawings. The floors to be of 
fire-resisting construction. The roofs to be 
covered with Westmorland green slate, finishing 
at the apex with a lead roll. The domes to be 
roofed with lead, the figure of “* Justice,’ shown 
at the apex of the central dome, to be in bronze. 
The offices to have pitch pine wood block flooring 
cut and laid on the quarter. The council suite 
to have hard floors. We would recommend the 
council chamber floor to be laid with Cork lino- 
leum for quietness. The vyestibules, entrance 
hall, corridors, public spaces, lavatories, etc., to 
have marble mosaic floors of simple design. The 
principal staircase to be in Hopton Wood stone 
and the others in York stone. The joinery 
generally to be selected Kauri pine stained and 
polished, the council and committee-rooms to be 
in hard wood, either oak or mahogany. 

The architects’ estimated cost for the building 
is 60,4180. 


HALLYARDS, PEEBLES. 

Tue old portion of the house of Hallyards 
was in a dilapidated condition, and had to be 
entirely demolished. 

This old portion had 
generally tampered with, and an ugly early 
Victorian addition had been made to the south- 


been reroofed and 


eastend. At the same time the fine old straight 
abandoned and a new curved approach formed. 

The drawing shows the design that 
made for an entirely new house on the site of 
the old. The intention was to reopen the 
old avenue, and to take an old stone figure of the 


Black Dwarf that was lying about the grounds | 


and use it as the centro of the small court to the | . ’ “at 
| made to construct a cast-iron bridge at Lyons 


south, past which a stream runs. 


On the score of expense, however, and for | 


other reasons, the design had to be modified | ; 
| further came of the proiect. 


to the modern addition to the house left standing. 

The ‘ Black Dwarf's cottage,” with its 
curious doorway some 3 ft. 6 in. high, is a few 
hundred yards from the house, and in one of 
the rooms of the old house of Hallyards Sir 
Walter Scott wrote the novel which took its 
title from the Dwarf. 

Mr. R. S. Lorimer, A.R.S.A., is the architect. 


ST. ANDREWS, HELSINGFORS. 
Tuis house was recently completed, the 
contractors 


from the architect's detail drawings. 
All the sanitary and other fittings wero 


SKETCH FOR A COTTAGE, BECCLES. 

THESE were preliminary sketches for a cottage 
for a lady, which has since been erected on 
somewhat different lines. The materials pro- 


, posed were red bricks and tiles and rough cast. 








| is of rubble 
| bridge on the same site had failed owing to 
| the excessive weight of the haunches having 
forced up the crown of the arch. 


was j 





The Student's Column. 


ARCHES.—II. 


ARLY in the eighteenth century the 
department known as the * Ponts 
et Chaussées” was established in 
France, and the more scientific 

design of arched structures began to be deve- 
loped. One of the most distinguished of the 
many able engineers connected with that 
body was Perronet, who designed and superin- 
tended the erection of several admirable bridges. 
The improvements introduced by the engineers 
of the Ponts et Chaussées more particularly 
related to the proportions for the rise of the 
arch and for the thickness of the piers. Con- 
sideration was also given to the form of the 
soffit, with the object of producing a pleasing 
effect and providing a maximum waterway. 

In previous times the general rule was to 
make the rise very great in proportion to the 
span, but in reducing the proportionate rise 
Perronet and his colleagues went a little too far. 
For instance, in the bridge of Nemours the 
rise was no more than one-fourteenth of the 
span, being only 3 ft. 9 in. in a span of 53 ft. 


38 amp | 9 in. 
detailed in co-operation with your borough sur- | 
veyor, should our design meet with your approval. | 


Brief Specification of Materials.—The walls to | . : . 
pe f c walle to [ eh as applied to bridge building. 


During the same period very little was done 
in England towards the development of the 
Old West- 
minster Bridge was commenced in 1738, but 
the designer, Charles Labelye, was a Swiss 
engineer. The bridge lasted only 100 years 
after its completion in 1750, owing to the 
insecurity of the foundations, which simply 
rested on the gravel bed of the river. Old 
Blackfriars Bridge, designed by Robert Mylne, 
was built in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and it also had to be replaced after 
100 years’ service owing to the insecure con- 
dition of the foundations. 

It is a curious thing that some of the most 
notable arches built in this country during 
the eighteenth century were designed and 
erected by men who, although having no 
scientific training, were yet able to realise 
to a very considerable extent the true principles 
involved. 

Thus, we find that the Pont-v-tu-Pridd 
across the Taff at Newbridge was built in 1750 
by a country mason named Edwards. A 
sketch elevation of this bridge is shown in 
Fig. 9. The arch has a clear span of 140 ft., 
with a rise of 35 ft., and the width of the soffit 
is 15 ft. 10 in. at the springing, diminishing 
to 14 ft. 5 in. at the crown. The arch stones 
are 2 ft. 6 in. deep, and the rest of the rine 
masonry. A previously-erecte d 


Hence, in 


+ 


| designing the new structure, Edwards pierced 


‘ » i ; > ants > arch 
avenue leading from the high road had been | the spandrils near the abutment of the on 
| so as to prevent the likelihood of any simular 


mishap. : 
Thomas Telford. also beginnine life as a 


| simple mason, built quite a number of stone 
| arches, but none of any great size or special 


importance. 
It is stated by Smiles that an attempt was 


in the vear 1755. One of the arches was actually 
erected in the “builder's yard. but nothing 
The first cast- 
iron bridge actually built was desiened bv 
Mr. Abraham Darby, the owner of the Coal- 
brookdale Tronworks. Fig. 10 is an ovtline 
of this bridge. which was erected in 1777. 
The arch is of 100 ft. 6 in. clear span, and consists 
of two 70 ft. cast-iron ribs, connected at the 
crown, and with a rise of 45 ft. The floor 
of the bridge is formed of cast-iron plates. | 1n. 
thick. A town has grown up around the 


| bridge, and has appropriately taken the name 
| . 
of Ironbridge. 


Bridge was 


Although the Coalbrookdale 
perfectly successful from the day of its com- 
pletion, no further venture was made for 
several vears in the direction of replacing 
stone bv iron in srch construction. 

In 1787, Tom Paine, the well-known author, 


offered to build a cast-iron bridge with one 


arch of 400 ft. span in America; and in 1788 


his propaganda were useful in attracting atten- 
tion to the advantages to be derived from the 


| emnloyment of iron in arch construetion. 


The next practical step in advance was 
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evidenced by the erection of the Wearmouth | 


Bridge at Sunderland, designed by Mr. Rowland 
Burdon, M.P., who also vided the funds 
necessary for the realisation of his scheme. 
The bridge, as originally built in 1796, com- 
prised an arch of open cast-iron panels, acting 
as voussoirs ; the clear span was 236 ft., with 
a rise of $4 ft., and the springings were 95 ft. 


‘on in other directions, 


| in the progress 


Telford’s scheme came to naught, but he went 
in his bridge at 

Craigellachie, built in 1812, over the Spey 
(Fig. 11), he marked another important step 
of cast-iron arches. This 


| bridge has a span of 150 ft., with a rise of 20 ft., 
_ and the design approached far nearer to modern 


above the bed of the river; giving a clear head- | L 
' were characterised by undoubted improve- 


way of 100 ft. above low-water level at the 


crown of the arch. About 214 tons of cast- | 


iron and 46 tons of wrought-iron were used 
in the structure. 
Here we have one more example of a remark- 


ably bold project devised and carried to a success- | 


ful issue by an entirely self-educated engineer. 
Considering the limited amount of information 


available at that- time with regard to cast-iron | 


as a material of arch construction, it is not 
too much to say that the work of Mr. Burdon— 
and, let us add, of Mr. Darby—deserved even 
greater commendation than that of the early 
builders of masonry arches, who had at disposal 
the data accumulated during many centuries 
by their predecessors. 

Wearmouth Bridge was repaired and widened 
at a later date, but after the lapse of more 
than a century it still serves as the chief means 


ee oe — 

















of communication between the northern and 
southern parts of an important town. 

Even at the close of the eighteenth century, 
there is reason for the assertion that the percep- 
tion of the properties of the arch was not very 
much clearer than that attributable to the 
Romans, Even the introduction of iron did 
net imply any great increase of knowledge. 
The Wearmouth Bridge was practically an 
imitation in iron of the familiar stone arch. 
True, the superior strength of the material 
permitted the designer to concentrate it into 
ribs instead of making a solid arch ring. But 
this feature was not new, for it had been 


exemplified in masonry at a much earlier date, | 
when stone ribs were used, being filled in with | 


rough concrete or rubble. 

Still, the engineering world was moving 
forward, for we find that in 1801 Telford 
seriously made the bold proposal to throw across 


the Thames a single cast-iron arch with a span | 


of 600 ft. and a rise of 65 ft. A Parliamentary 
Committee, appointed to inquire into the feasibi- 
lity of this daring scheme, was chiefly remarkable 
for the lack of theoretical knowledge displayed 
by mathematicians and engineers alike. The 
practical engineer, with a natural aptitude for 
structural mechanics, and educated in the 
school of daily practice and experience, was 
still looked upon as the man from whom the 
soundest opinion could be obtained. 


John Rennie was the first engineer in the world | 
to recognise the fact that the depth of the | 


ideals than anything previously attempted. 
The opening years of the nineteenth century 


ments in the construction of stone arches. 


vyoussoirs ought to be proportioned to the 
pressures coming upon them. In Roman 


‘arches the rings were of uniform depth, and in 


the eighteenth century the voussoirs were often 
made deeper at the crown than at the springing. 
Rennie increased the depth of the voussoirs 
from the crown to the springing, and thus gave 
to the world a further insight into the correct 
principles underlying arch construction. 

Foremost among the bridges in which this 
improvement was exemplified were Waterloo 
Bridge, commenced by ohn Rennie in 1811, 
and new London Bridge, erected between 1824 
and 1831, under the superintendence of Sir John 
Rennie, son of John Rennie the first. 





i 
| Reverting to the metal arch, we find that 
| even Rennie possessed only an imperfect notion 
i the theoretical principles involved in this 
form of construction. Southwark Bridge, com. 
} 7 ry . 
| pleted in 1819, was one of his most important 
| works, with two spans of 210 ft. and one of 
_ 240 ft., but the design is distinctly suggestive of 
stone masonry. Each arch consists of eight cast. 
‘iron ribs divided into segments corresponding 
| to the voussoirs of a stone arch, and the bridge 
| has been justly characterised as a heavy and 
wasteful imitation of stone arch construction. 

Numerous cast-iron arches were subsequently 
- built, both in this country and abroad, and even 
, as late as 1871 a bridge of this kind was built at 
| Nottingham with a span of 100 ft,, but the 
_ development of the suspension bridge about 
1820, and of the _— bridge at a later date, 
| had the effect of diverting attention for a time 
from arched bridge construction. 

The first wrought-iron arched bridge was 
erected at St. Denis in the year 1808; but the 
Peng gee of wrought-iron in structures of this 
kind did not become common until after the 
_middle of the nineteenth century, when also 

much greater knowledge of scientific construc. 
| tion and the strength of materials began to be 
_ displayed. 
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London Bridge still deserves to be cited as 
one of the finest arched structures in existence, 
although in boldness it is surpassed by bridges 
constructed centuries ago. The centre arch has 


a span of 152-ft. with a rise of 29 ft. 6 in., | 
dimensions which fall far below those of the | 
Trezzo arch, erected in the fourteenth century. | 


But in London Bridge we have a splendid 
example of the masonry arch, appealing with 


equal force to architects and engineers alike. | 


As may be seen from the drawing reproduced 
in Fig. 12, the arches are proportioned so beau- 
tifully that the excellence of the design must be 
— even to the most casual observer. 

n another respect London Bridge affords 


evidence of substantial improvement, for the | 


foundations of the piers and abutments were 


| laid at a depth of nearly 30 ft. below low water | 
level, thus involving difficulties that were | 
seldom faced by ancient and medieval bridge | 


builders. 
The Grosvenor Bridge over the Dee at 


Chester, built in 1827 - 1832, represents the | 
maximum span of any stone arch in this country, | 
this bridge having a single span of 200 ft. and a | 


rise of 42 ft. 


The Cabin John Bridge, in America, has the | 


| greatest span of any existing masonry arch, the 


| span being 220 ft. with a rise of 57 ft. It carries | 


| a 9 ft. diameter conduit and a 20 ft. roadway at 
' a height of 101 ft, above the ravine traversed, 


Fig. 14. 


In 1866 a notable wrought-iron bridge was 
built across the Rhine at Coblentz, by MM. 
Harwich and Sternberg, this structure having 
three arches of 315 ft. span, with a rise ol 
about 31 ft. 

A few years later the St. Louis and Illinois 
Bridge was commenced across the Mississippi, 
| from the design of Captain Eads, M. Inst.C.E. 
| Although generally classed as a wrought-iron 
bridge, large quantities of steel were used in the 
| Spans, which are formed with ribbed arches, 
_ consisting chiefly of steel castings. The centre 

span is 520 ft. and the two outer spans are each 
| 502 ft. clear; the rise of the centre arch is 
47 ft. 6 in. and that of the side arches 46 ft. each. 
At the time of its completion, in 1874, the St. 
| Louis Bridge was the largest arched span in the 
world, 

All the masonry arches to which we have 
referred were built in such manner that they 
| were practically block-work structures, com- 
2 of rigid voussoirs, and the metal arches 

itherto mentioned were solidly connected both 
at the crown and the abutments. 

The first employment of hinges in wrought- 
iron bridges was exemplified in 1858, in 4 
railway bridge over the St. Denis Canal, 10 
| France. ' 

Since 1870 the employment of hinges has 
| become general in metal arches, and, in ® 

modified form, in stone and concrete arches. 
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This method of construction is extremely 
convenient, as, when hi are introduced 
at the crown and the springings, the calculation 
of stresses is much simplified. 

In Germany many three-hinged stone and 
concrete arches haye been built, up to 277 ft. 
«pan, the hinges being formed by sheets of lead 
about | in. thick, and extending over the middle 
third of the depth of the vouasoir joints. The 
remaining thirds of the joints are left open, and, 
as the lead is plastic, this mode of construction 
forms what is equivalent to an articulation. 

Within recent years numerous steel arches of 
great span have been erected in various parts of 
the world, one reason for the adoption of the 
arch being the pleasing effect obtained, and 
another the avoidance of false-works during 
erection. Most of these structures have been 
of the two-hinged and the three-hinged type. 

In 1877 the Luiz I. Bridge, over the Douro at 
Oporto, was com leted with the remarkable 
span of 566 ft. a rise of 146 ft. This fine 
arch was built from the designs of M. Seyrig, 
and is of the two-hinged type. 

The Garabit Viaduct, in France, built in 
1884 by the same engineer, is another good 
example of the two-hinged steel arch, having a 
span of 541 ft. and a rise of 186 ft. The viaduct, 
which is shown in Fig. 13, consists of a crescent- 
shaped arch formed by two latticed ribs, and 
carries a railway at the height of 406 ft. above 
the level of the water below. 

The Washington Bridge, over the Harlem 
River, New York, erected in 1888 from the 
designs of Mr. Hutton, also exemplifies two- 
hinged construction. It has a total length of 
2.375 ft... and comprises two principal steel 
arches of 510 ft. span, springing from granite 
piers, with a rise of 91.7 ft. The ribs of each 
arch rest on steel pins carried on cast-steel 
bearings, the ribs being formed of steel plate 
and having a nearly uniform depth of 13 ft. 

The highway bridge across the Rhine at Bonn 
is a very handsome structure with three arches. 
The centre arch (Fig. 14) has a span of 614 ft., 
and the two outer arches are of 307 ft. span each. 

The Niagara Falls arch, completed in 1898 
from the designs of Mr. Buck, is a two-hinged 
structure with a span of 840 ft. clear and a rise 
of 137 ft. ‘Phe bridge earries a railroad and a 
highway, in replacement of a suspension bridge 
previously existing on the same site, and was 
erected without causing any stoppage of the 
traffic. This magnificent structure represents 
Oe. an span hitherto attained in any 
aren, 

For many centuries the arch has been largely 
used in roof construction, and fine examples of 
every type are to be found in all parts of the 
world. Since the introduction of steel, the 
arch has beén still more freely used for the same 
purpose, the three-hinged type being usually 
ulopted in the present day. A familiar example 
of the non-hinged roof arch is to be found in St. 
Pancras Railway Station, the span there being 
240 ft. In the United States the arch is largely 
used for roofs, the three-hinged type being 
generally adopted, and one of the largest spans, 
368 ft. with a rise of 206.3 ft., was to be found 
in the roof of the Liberal Arts Building at the 
Columbian Exposition. 

In these introductory notes we have not 
attempted to present a complete chronological 
record of arch building, but simply to bring 
together a few examples typical of the develop- 
ments that have taken place during various 
epochs in the history of the art, and since the 
art became a science. 





Liverroo. CaTHeprat.—It has been an- 
nounced that Mr. H. Douglas Horsfall, of 
Liverpool, has given 5,0002. for the purpose of 
ewecting a reredus in. the new Liverpool 
Cathedral. At a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Cathedral on the 4th inst., a 
sub-committee. was appointed to make the 
Receeenry arrangements for the ceremony of 
ede | the foundation-stone, which, it was 
— Bee iy. probably take place in May or 
Poe IMPORTANT EXxPranation.—-Mr. Costigan, 
‘ Secretary of the London Master Builders’ 
i ar nagar writes :—‘‘ Mr, James Carmichael 
we er and contractor, of Trinity-road, 
j andsworth-common, has asked me to state 
ee the Mr, Carmichael who was fined 2/, 
travel at the Westminster Police Court for 
re png without a railway ticket, is not, and 
wa his en, In anv way whatever connected 
eine 7 firm.”” »We.,may add that Mr. 
in oe armichgel occupies a high position 

e building tracd>, and is senior vice-presi- 


pene of the London Master Builders’ Associa- 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. H. Drav-Devry.—Workmen employed o 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Ruitess at 
Blackheath late on Monday night found the 
body of a man lying in the four-foot way, and 
the head some distance from the body. The 
corpse was subsequently identified as that of 
Mr. Howard Dru-Drury, twenty-seven years of 
age, the son of Colonel Edward Dru-Drury, of 

aisonette, Woodville-road, Blackheath. "Mr. 
Dru-Drury was in business as an architect at 
Queen Anne's-gate. 

Mr, W. Sreccatt._We regret to record the 
death, by an accidént, on Monday, of Mr. W. 
Ste gall, the builder (trading under the style 
of Benjamin Goodman). Mr. Steggall was 
standing on the bridge of a large crane watch- 
ing the workmen below, when, from some cause 
or other, to be determined at the inquest (held 
too late last Thursday afternoon to admit inser- 
tion in this issue), the machinery was -set in 
motion, and he was caught by the chain and 
knocked into the pit below—a depth of some 
twenty-five feet. He died two hours after- 
wards from the injuries received in his fall. 
Mr. Steggall came to London some twenty 
years ago, and took over the business of Mr. 

. Goodman. Seven years ago his son, Mr. 
William F. Steggall, entered into partnership 
with him, so that the business will still be 
carried on on practically the same lines as in 


the past. 
——_ —-e-<-e-— — 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

Parish Hat, Currk, DensicH.—A new Parish 
Tiall has been erected at Chirk as a memorial 
of the King’s Coronation and as a tribute to 
the memory of the late Queen Victoria. The 
hall comprises an assembly-room 70 ft. long 
by 36 ft. wide, with stage, retiring-rooms, and 
lavatories. In the front are the library, read- 
ing-room, and secretary's office and additiona] 
lavatory accommodation. On the first floor is 
a council-chamber, 51 ft. 6 in. by 22 ft. 9 in., 
and a room for technical classes. A caretaker’s 
house forms one wing of the building. The 
building is in the Jacobean style, and is built 
of dressed rubble walling with chiselled dress- 
ings, both of local Cefn stone; and the roofs 
are covered with Ruabon red tiles. A _ venti- 
lating turret crowns the apex of the roof. The 
buildings are heated with hot-water pipes. 
Messrs. Grayson and Ould, of Liverpool, were 
the architects, and Mr. John Stringer, of Sand- 
bach, Cheshire, the contractor. 

Buu.pinc 1s Yor«.—The activity in the 
building trade in York which was seen in 
1901-2 has shown some falling off during the 
past twelve months, and the rapid growth of 
cottage property on the outskirts seems likely 
to abate. Speculative builders like to see some 
probability of a return for their outlay, and 
new houses are not being snapped up as they 
were twelve months ago. When the citizens 
rejected the offer of electric trams they may 
have done the owners of slum property in the 
centre of the city a good turn, but they dis- 
couraged the putting up of more desirable 
residences round which there was room for the 
life-giving air to play. In 1899 the number of 
dwelling: nouses completed was 570; in 1900, 
547; in 1901, 441; and in 1902, 351; whilst 
the total for 1903 up to a recent date was 
342. Most of these are small houses planned 
to meet the requirements of the local authority 
and with very little space to spare, and the 
extension of the city has been most marked in 
the South Bank, Poppleton-road, Heworth, and 
Burton-lane districts. Several larger works 
have also made substantial progress during the 
twelve months. The Haxby-road Board Schoo) 
is practically complete, and the school on 
Poppleton-road is making rapid progress. 
Other big undertakings are the North-Eastern 
Railway offices (which will have cost some- 
thing like 100,000/. when ready for occupa- 
tion), the extensions at the County Hospital, 
Rowntree’s Cocoa Works, the York Union 
Bank, and the Post Office, and the alterations 
to business premises in High Ousegate. Two 
miles and a quarter of private streets have also 
been made up.—Yorkshire Herald. 

Buwpinc Trape, OL.pHam.—The past year 
has seen but little that is striking in regard to 
the building and allied trades. The depression 
in the cotton industry has had its effect upon 
this, as, indeed, upon all other callings, but, 
perhaps, in not so marked a degree, Taking it 
all round, the building trade has this year been 
quieter than for some years past. The wet and 
stormy weather has somewhat interfered with 
outdoor operations, but the winter months 
which have already elapsed have been very 
open, and what frost and snow there have been 
have not seriously hampered progress, During 
the year some mills have been completed—not- 
ably at Rovyton-—and others are in course of 
erection at Leesbrook, Chadderton, Mills Hill, 
and Ashton-road, and Waterhead. The effect 
of these new structures has been to stimulate 
the building of cottage property in the neigh- 








bourhood for about half a mile round, but 
agents have found it somewhat difficult to let 
this class of property when in the immediate 
sdladbpodtaod of the mill, the majority of the 
operatives preferring to reside a good tram- 
ride away from the scene of their daily toil. 
In general, however, there has during the year 
been a rather better demand for cottaye pro- 
perty, but it is found that the town is somewhat 
overbuilt in this og: aye speculative building 
having gone on in the past to such an extent 
that there is a depreciation in the class, as well 
as the number, of tenants. Thus, though, as 
already intimated, the outlook is improving, 
agents have not had for a number ot years 
before so many houses empty, and the cotton 
trade depression has made it very difficult in 
some cases to get rents in, and comparatively 
little has been done in regard to the erection 
of better-class property. this being confined 
almost entirely to an estate on the Coppice, 
where a considerable number of villa Ar sees 
have been put up, but the agents’ reports are 
that in that locality there are more second-class 
houses empty than has been the case for some 
time past. In the erection of important build- 
ings in the town nothing has been done during 
the year, with one notable exception —the 
Greenhill Electricity Station—whilst the Greep- 
hiil bridge reconstruction will probably be com- 
menced almost immediately. During the year 
there has also been completed the Hollinwood 
Board School and the Waterloo Juniors’ Board 
School, while an addition was made to the old 
industrial school for the accommodation of 
blind and deaf children. A satisfactory feature 
is that the year has passed off without any dis- 
putes between employer and employé, and em- 
ployment being fairly steady, it is unlikely 
there will be any pronounced distress amongst 
this class of workers. The only trade question 
on hand now is that of a notice which has been 
given to operative masons from the masters’ 
ee taper to the effect that an alteration 
will be made in the working hours, which will 
be reduced during the winter months. This 
notice must be given six months ahead, so that 
it will not take effect during the present winter, 
and no reply has as yet been received 
from the operatives’ organisation.—O/dham 
Standard, 

Infigmary, Bory Workxorse, LancasHine. 
The Bury Board of Guardians have resolved 
that the work of building a new infirmary at 
the union workhouse should be proceeded with 
at once, and that the tender of Mr. James 
Byrom, of Bury, for 20,6997. should be accepted. 
Accommodation will be provided in the new 
building for 128 beds. 

Borpine In Newcastie.—Again there has 
been a busy vear in the building trade of New- 
castle, and the operations conducted have not 
been restricted to reconstruction of big blocks 
in the centre of the city, but have extended also 
to the outskirts, where residentia! premises 
have been put up on a very extensive scale, and 
the suburban districts have been enriched by 
churches and schools. Newcastle, unlike many 
of our cities, hasfor some sixty years been over- 
taking the vast building projects of Richard 
Grainger, whose systematic work in the centre 
of the town provided shops and business pre- 
mises greatly in excess of the needs of the 
period. That the work was in the right direc 
tion time has proved, and new shops, offices, 
and warehouses as roomy and elegant have 
been reared in al! parts of Newcastle, and in 
some instances Grainger’s work has been 
modernised according to later requirements. — 
Neweast!e, Journal. 

Buitpinc In ABERDEEN.—The building trade 
in Aberdeen during the year has been in a 
better condition than could have been antici- 
pated. There have been no trade disputes in 
the building industry, for masters and men 
have come to the resolution to settle disputes 
as to wages or other matters affecting the in- 
terests either of employers or employees by 
means of arbitration. So far as actua] working 
operations are concerned the year just closed 
has not been favourable. The proportion of 
rainy and unsuitable days has been large, not 
only interrupting the work and delaying all 
those who are dependent upon building opera- 
tions, but preventing so satisfactory a job being 
made, 

Gtascow Bumping Trape.—The building 
trade has had along run of prosperity, but, like 
the majority of industries, it gives indications 
of having spent itself. For years the tendency 
to speculative building, and the great demand 
for houses of a modern kind on the outskirts 
of the city has given builders and the allied 
trades an almost unprecedented amount of 
work, until the supply threatens to exceed the 
demanil. The growing number of unlet houses 
in the city gradually served as a warning to 
builders to stay their hands, and for the official 
year ending August last the output, compared 
with the previous year, has declined by 
half a million pounds. This slackening 
has continued ever since, but not in any 
very marked degree. But, with a big reserve 
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of housing accommodation now available, it is 
fully expected that the building industry will 
for a time pass through a much quieter period. 
Masters do not regard the Housing Commis- 
sion as a factor to be seriously considered in the 

roblem. They simply realise that the demand 
& houses of a smaller kind—one and two room 
and kitchen houses—has been met, and, with 
trade generally rather dull and the outlook 
unpromising, builders acknowledge that every- 
thing points to a period of quiétness in their 
trade also.—Glasgow Evening News. 

Burupixe rm BiemincHam.—If the number of 
new buildings erected in Birmingham during 
the past year has not been so great as that 
recorded in some previous years, the last twelve 
months have witnessed the completion, com- 
mencement, or development of several im- 
portant undertakings of a character calculated 
to add to the architectural features of the city. 
In attempting to compile a record of the chief 
new buildings of the year, one is confronted 
with the difficulty that it seldom happens that 
a large building scheme is ente upon and 
completed the same year. Many of the under- 
takings, as a matter of fact, extend over several 
years, A case in point is the new City Arcades, 
which, although actually completed during the 
last twelve months, were commenced four or 
five years ago. Then, again, there is the new 
University buildings, which are being con- 
structed at Bournbrook. This undertaking has 
been in hand over twelve months, and it will 
probably be another year or two before the 
scheme is completed. Great progress has been 
made with the preliminary work, and only lasv 
week the Council of the University accepted 
a tender for the erection of the superstructure, 
which, it is expected, will involve the expendi- 
ture of over a quarter of a million sterling. In 
other instances the buildings, although SB 
during last year, are still bein pro- 
ceeded with. To this class belongs the Rowton 
Houses, the foundation stone of which was laid 
by Princess Christian on the occasion of her 
visit in June last. The work is being rapidly 
pushed forward. With the completion and 
opening last year of the new Central Hall there 
was a notable accession to the buildings of 
Corporation Street. The design of this struc- 
ture is in the Renaissance style, and it is chiefly 
built of red terra cotta. A distinguishing 
feature of the building is the canipanile, which 
rises to a height of 180 ft. and is used as an 
extract ventilator. The ground floor and base- 
ment are arranged for commercial purposes. 
Another distinguishing feature of the building 
is the main entrance under the campanile from 
Corporation-street, on the sides of which are 
two bas-reliefs in buff terra cotta, one of which 
represents the historic incident of Wesley’s 
rescue from the fire, and the other of his 
preaching from his father’s tombstone. The 
great hall has accommodation for more than 
2,000 people. ,4t is constructed in the form of 
an amphitbfatre, and has roomy and well- 
lighted corridors extending round.—Birming- 
ham Mi. 

Leitd Britpinc Trapr.—In his report on the 
building trade of Leith in 1903, Mr. Finlay, 
Burgh Surveyor, states that, contrary to ex- 
pectation, there has been a very considerable 
amount of work in hand throughout the year, 
Fifty-eight warrants were granted by the Dean 
of Guild Court, as against seventy-six in 1902, 
and the total value of the buildings for which 
Warrants were given was about 268,000/. A 
large sum has 2en expended on new ware- 
houses during the year, the most important 
of the new buildings being the grain 
elevator at the Edinburgh Dock, a build- 
ing which, when completed, will measure 
160 ft. by 120 ft., 116 ft. high. A large 
elevator is also in course of erection at Sala- 
mander-street. Mr. Finlay states that, judging 
by the amount of tenement property being 
erected in the burgh, there is evidently a great 

ass—-particularly 


demand for houses of this cl 
for three and four-roomed houses, Tenc- 
ments are being erected in Sloan-street, 
Dalmeny-street, Iona-street, Dickson-street, 
and Buchanan-street, and altogether they will 
accommodate 240 tenants. The tenements 
passed by the court during the year will accom- 
modate 401 tenants, and will amount in value 
to about 100,000/. There also appears to be a 
great demand for self-contained houses and 
villas. On the whole, the year is said to have 
been an average one as regards the amount ot 
building undertaken, but there afe indications 
that the coming year will be a quiet one, 
MANcHeEsTeR CORPORATION Bvitpincs.—One of 
the busy departments of the Manchester Cor- 
poration during 1903 has been that of the City 
Architect (Mr. H. Price). Among items within 
the ken of the department are a number affect- 
ing the Sanitary Committee, and of these may 
be placed first the Blackley Housing Scheme 
which provides for the erection of 203 houses 
The early spring is to see the completion of 
150 of the houses, so far have these progressed 
There will be six shops of similar design to the 
fottages. The houses are rendered necessary in 








consequence of the displacement of people by 
the demolition of insanitary property and by 
various improvement schemes. In ing 
the Blackley dwellings regard has been had to 
eee Eeaomnl kieten'are te oeoes fermen 
ocality. vera are in ‘ 

and a few are of the semi-detached order, with 
gardens at the back and front. Then there is 
the Rochdale-road and Sudell-street housing 
scheme in hand. The committee also have in 
view a scheme for the erection of workmen's 
dwellings on a site almost immediately adjoin- 
ing the colossal shed of the Corporation Tram- 
ways Department in Queen’s-road, Cheetham, 
near the junction of the road with Cheetham 
Hill-road. The plans have not yet been a penees. 
It has, however, n suggested by the Housing 
Sub-committee that the workmen's dwellings 
will not have a frontage to Cheetham Hill-road 
as many people imagined they were to have, 
but will be placed in such a position as will 
prevent the class of property with which that 
road is associated from being out-countenanced 
by lower-rented buildings. In Bradford-road, 
which, like the other housing sites, is in North 
Manchester, there is to be a set of workmen's 
dwellings for which plans are in preparation. 
At Monsall Hospital during the year a shelter 


has been erected to accom ate about a 
hundred visitors whilst waiting to see their 
friends among the patients. A detached house 


for the residence of the Chief Medical Superin- 
tendent has also sprung into existence, and the 
hospital laundry has received the addition of 
two drying closets.—Manchester Courier. 

Buitpinc Trape, Bewrast.--The progress of 
the building trade pace: the past year has 
been somewhat uneventful. ne contract, 
however, attracted a considerable amount of 
attention—-viz., the new Royal Victeria Hos- 
pital. The new City Hall is attaining very 
stately dimensions, and within the vicinity of 
the City Hall some other fine buildings have 
been completed, among which may be men- 
tioned the Scottish Provident Buildings and 
the new branch for the Northern Banking 
Company, in Donegall-square West. The 
Ocean Buildings, on the other side of the City 
Hall, exactly opposite the Scottish Providert, 
are built in red sandstone in the Gothic style. 
Not far off. in Donegall-place, new premises 
have been built. In College-square the new 
Municipal Technical Institute is gradually as- 
suming shape. Further up Great Victoria- 
street are two warehouses, one at the corner 
of Howard-street, the other at the corner of 
Hope-street. At the other corner of Howard- 
street the new Assembly Hall is being ey 
pushed forward towards completion. In Wel- 
new offices for the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Company are being 
erected. ‘The new Cathedral in Donegall- 
street is assuming a more finished appearance. 
Making allowance for the fact that the build- 
ing of small house property has fallen off con- 
siderably during the last few years, still, as a 
whole, the building trade in the year just 
closed has been fairly satisfactory.—.Vorthern 
Whig. 

Beitpinc 1x NorrincHaM.—-Despite the fact 
that depression in some of the local industries 
has driven a large number of artisans to neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, the builder was by 
no means idle within the city boundary. Dur- 
ing the past year 1,630 new houses have been 
certified for occupation, and over 600 minor 
alterations to houses and business premises 
have been carried out. Seventeen new streets 
have been laid out, principally at Sherwood, 
Sneinton, and Bulwell. Amongst the princi- 
pal buildings that have been completed durin; 
the year are two Wesleyan chapels—St. Ann’s 
Well-road and Mapperley—a large warehouse 
in Short-hill, and one in Bayard-lane. Messrs. 
Goddard, Massey, and arner’s premises, 
which were destroyed by fire the previous year, 
have been rebuilt ed extended in Traffic- 
street; Messrs. Coates have built a rope fac- 
tory at Spring-close, Lenton; a cigar factory 
has been erected in Queen’s Bridge-road, and 
a warehouse has been built in Woolpack-lane. 
Messrs. Boots, Ltd., have materially extended 
their stores in Parkinson-street, and have in 
hand the erection of a factory in Island-street, 
London-road, while in High-street they havea 
block of shop buildings in course of erection. 
The Nottingham and District Banking Com- 
pany, Ltd., had their new branch at the corner 
of leigh-stréet in Alfreton-road completed 
during the year, and considerable progress 
has been made with their other new branch in 
Arkwright-street, while the Joint Stock Bank 
in Arkwright-street is also nearing completion. 
New schools in connection with the Roman 
Catholic Church in London-road have been 
built, and the Gordon Boys’ Home in Cran- 
mer-street is ex to be finished early in 
the New Year. A further addition to the fine 
series of shops fronting Long-row is in course 
of construction. In the ensuing year a num- 
ber of big new business premises are contem- 
plated in various parts of the city, as well as 
considerable extensions of existing buildings. 


lington-p!ace 





Shi ’s Brewery Company are making a 
+n ea Si of their beer stores at Basford, 
and the tannery in Albert-street, lwell, is 
also being considerably enlarged. A block 
of buildings.ie to be e on Lenton Boule- 
vard near the Castle, the site for which has 
already been East and the box-making 
works in Plumptree-street. are also to be ex. 
tended.—Nottingham Expresa, 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


Bricutow Sea Derences.-The groynes anil 
other sea defences at Br og having been in- 
jured by recent storms, Works Committee 
asked the Borough Surveyor, Mr. F. J.C, May, 
and the consulting engineer to the Corporation 
Mr. Philip Lockwood, to report on the sub. 
ject. Mr. May recommended the erection of a 
new concrete groyne and a concrete sea wa!! 
opposite the Kemp Town slopes. Mr. Lock. 
wood’s report is op to this advice. He 
says the cost would be 42,000/. at least, and he 
points out that nearly 90,000/. has been spen: 
during the last eight years in groynes an‘ sea 
defences for Brighton, and the works which 
have been executed are sufficient to retain a 
very much larger amount of beech than ther» 
is at present The important question, n> 
says, is how to obtain a sufficient supply ot 
shingle, or other filling material. Shingle is 
stopped at Hove, Shoreham, Littlehampton, 
Bognor, Portland, and other places, and 8,000 
loads are being carted from the Brighton beach 
annually for use in the town—over 27,000 load: 
being taken in 1901 for the foundatiovs of 
mes paving. He recommends that the 
removal of sand and shingle from the beach he 
discontinued. Mr. May, in a second report 
reiterates his opinion that new groynes and 4 
sea wall are necessary, and insists that Brigh- 
ton cannot afford to wait for the shingle to 
accumulate in a natural way. The committe» 
have decided to do nothing until it has bee 
seen what will be the effect. of the non-removal 
of sand and shingle from the beach. " 

Dock anp Cana. Works.—If the requisite 
powers are obtained in the forthcoming sessiv" 
of Parliament, several very large dock and 
canal works will be carried out in the near 
future. In connection with the proposed im 
provements to the Manchester Ship Canal, the 
engineers estimate that it will cost 71,023/. to 
divert the Mersey by a new cut at Walton 
Inferior, of which sum 32,0002. will be sunk in 
masonry, concrete, and walling, while the cost 
of the proposed variation of the level of the 
bottom of the canal between Letchford Locks 
and Trafford-road Bridge will be 91,450/. If 
the work is allowed it will mean considerable 
change in the constitution of the governing 
body of the concern, for by the Finance Bil! 
of the company the Manchester Corporation 
are asked to make a large sacrifice of interest 
on the debentures they now hold to allow 
2,000,0007. of fresh capital to rank in 
priority. As a quid pro quo in future, elove 
directors are to be appointed by the Corpora- 
tion and ten by the shareholders. A new com- 
pany is also proposing to spend 396,680/. in 
constructing a dock at Trafford Park in con 
nection with the Manchester Ship Canal. The 
Humber Commercial Docks and Railway Com 
pany put the cost of their prop new dock 
at Grimsby at 1,026,855/., beside which the 
proposal. of the Ipswich Dock Commission t 
spend 26,950/. on their property appears 1nsiz- 
nificant. The Clyde Navigation estimate their 
expenditure on the Shieldhall Dock 4 
1,240,4947., and for quays, wharves, and river 
wall, 491,507/. A sum of 100,822/. is proposed 
to be spent on Lianelly Harbour. 

Extensive Sewer Work at Berunat GREEN. 
The Borough Surveyor of Bethnal Green has 
reported that a large expenditure must s00! 

incurred in sewer reconstruction. One 
hundred streets ought to be dealt with at once, 
at a cost of 20,855/., the items being 35,970 ft. 
run of 9 in. pipe, 5,080 ft. 12 in. pe, raw “4 

in. pipe, I, t. 18 in. pipe, man-h 

The Works Committee re As on jay bre 
the works will be required, that they had adoptet 
the Borough Surveyor’s i and were “ 
opinion that the work should be undertaken * 
promptly as possible, 
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Urvevay.—-It is announced that entries - 
be received up to April 15, 1904, at oe 
Secretariat of the Legislative Assembly, Mont: 
Video, for an international competition oe : 
Government building which it is proposed '° 
erect in that city. The total cost is not to 4 
ceed 700,000 dollars—-about 148,750/. T» 7 
authors of the designs adjudged first, BN. 
and third, in order of merit, prizes of - <a 
3,000, and 1,500 dollars, respectively, wi! 


awarded. 
FRance.—M. Couriot, Professor at the Ecole 


| Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, has bee 
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ected President for 1894 of the Société des 
oeinieat, les.—At its Iast session, the 
Munici of Paris decided that the 
No, 4 Metropolitan railway, between St. 
main des Prés and the Porte d’Orléans, now 
in course Of construction, is to have the follow- 
ing eight stations: Place St. Sulpice, Rue de 
Vangirard, Rue Vavin, Boulevard Raspail, 
Des dAlésia, and Porte ‘d'Orléans. 

et, Rue id Po 
atrgeeo = of Public is to be organ- 
ised on the site of the o! “Marché de |’Ave 
Maria,” behind the Paris Hotel de Ville. It 
is to include all the contrivances or inventions 
for the protection of workmen from accidents 
in the course of their work.—At the last sitting 
of the Paris Council, several members made 
an attack on the “ Vieux Paris’’ Committee 
for. as they asserted, going out of its proper 
sphere © protecting ancient buildings and 
interfering in sehemes of public improvement 
which were out of its province.—The demoli- 
tion of ry ae des eae re ponte 
dd for t resen 

Pie try of Isabey and Haffet 


joint centene ‘ 
on Aye be an exhibition of ir collected 
works in the conservatory on the Cours la 


eine; the proceeds to devoted to the 
et 9 o Ms monument to Isabey.—The 
“Marché du Temple,” Paris, is shortly to be 
demolished.--A new architectural society has 
been formed in Haute Saéne; M. Humpbaire, 
of Vesoul, being the first president.—M. Gus- 
tave Remy, architect, of Nogent-sur-Marne, has 
obtained an honorary a at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of lun for bis designs 
for artisans’ dwellings.—The city of Orléans 
has opened @ a — mo py ae . 
museum of sculpture a inting and a natura 
history museum. The caieonted cost is 1,200,000 
francs.-A new entry to the port is to be 
formed at Dieppe.—By a decree of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the ancient ramparts 
which constitute the lower enceinte of Mont 
St. Michel are to be made over to the owner- 
ship and care of the Service des Beaux-Arts. 
A stone bridge is to be built over the Rhone 
between Avignon and Villeneuve, in place of 
the existing one,— municipal council of 
Bordeaux have definitely adopted the scheme 
for public improvements, among which will be 
the construction of a large avenue connecting 
the Place de la Comédie with the Gare Saint 
Jean, at an estimated cost of 27 million francs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRoressionaL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Mr. E. Jenkin Williams, architect, has 
removed his offices from 531, High-street to 
14, Dumfries-place, Cardiff.—Messrs. Barnes 
Williams, Ford, and Griffin, architects, have 
dissolved partnership. Mr. Barnes-Williams 
retires from general practice, but will be 
available for consultation. He will com- 
plete such matters as are at present in his 
personal charge. Mr. Ford retired from the 
partnership on August 1 last upon his aceept- 
ing the post of District Surveyor of West 
Wandsworth. Mr. Alfred Griffin will continue 
the practice at 30, Coleman-street, E.C., and 
24, Railway-approach, London Bridge, 8.E.. 
and will receive and pay all debts due to and 
owing by the late firm.—-Messrs. Manlove, 
Alliott, and Co., mechanical engimeers, of 
Nottingham, have removed their London office 
from 67, Gracechurch-street to 41 and 42, 
Parliament-street, Westminster, 8.W.—The 
Leeds Fireclay Company (Leeds) announce that 
Mr. A. Barrett, who has been their secretary 
for fourteen years, has been appointed manag- 
ing director and deputy-chairman; Mr. B. J. W. 
Lone has been elected a director and appointed 
to control the sales department in Lon and 
the south; and Mr. H. J. Boot has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the company.—The part- 
nership between Messrs. Gething and Grice, 
stone and granite merchants, has been dis- 
solved, Mr. Grice having purchased all Mr. 
Gething’s share and interest in the late busi- 
ness, which will be contin by him under 
the style of * Grice and Co.” 
. Portan> Cement IN Canapa.—Canadian 
journals to hand record that the first circular 
cauent kiln of the International Portland 
Pe Company, of Hull, Ontario, was 
crmally installed a few days by the 
Governor-General, Lord Minto. Interna- 
png Company's plant, when completed, will 
cover Seven acres with its buildings. They 
ve 110 acres of clay land and 220 acres of 
yey ag rock land immediately beside the works, 
be hes arranged that the natural product will 
conden into the factory by carriers and 
“uits with a minimum amount of labour. 

PA NATIONAL or Scuprors, 
TERS, AND GRAVERS.—This Society will hold 


& reception on Mon. evening, 
9.30 p.m., in the Non Ge ¢ yong Recah 


of * a +» On y 
Lente nin, of their Fourth Exhibition in 


President, will receive the guests of the Society. 





, Drying Coat ror Cement Kits. 
sive application of coal dust in the firing of 
rotary kilns in cement manufacture has at- 
tracted considerable attention to the best means 
for pulverising coal to the required degree of 
fineness. In order to carry out this process 
successfully ‘and economically, the material 
should not contain more than one per cent. of 
moisture, as it is found that the output of a 
mill when the material contains not more than 
this percentage is double the output that can 
be obtained when the coal contains two per cent. 
of moisture. It is always important to-get rid 
of the surplus moisture without the loss of vola- 
tile constituents, and the difficulty attending this 
operation is increased by the fact that no two 
samples of coal are alike, some coals giving up 
their moisture far less readily than others. It has 
been found that coals in which the ash is 
largely composed of silica dry easily and 
thoroughly, while those in which the ash con- 
tains a high proportion of lime or clay are cor- 
respondingly diflicuit to dry. It is very impor- 
tant that the drying apparatus should be de- 
sigued so that warm air in ample volume 
may be brought into contact with every particle 
ef the coal, and this can be accomplished 
by causing the current of air to pass from the 
dried to the wet material. As a general rule, 
coal can be delivered from the drier at a tem- 

rature of about 150 degrees Fahr. without 
oss of volatile constituents. If the tempera- 
ture be increased to 225 degrees Fahr., there is 
generally a loss of gas, and the latter tempera- 
ture cannot be recommended in practice. The 
fan used to remove the saturated air generally 
has the effect of carrying off from three per 
cent. to five per cent. of the coal dust, but this 
may be recovered by passing the current 
through a settling chamber, the walls of which 
will absorb and retain sufficient heat to pre- 
vent condensation from the moisture-laden air. 

ArsiTRaTion.—An arbitration inquiry was com- 
menced on the 5th inst. at the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution, Westminster, before Mr. H. T. Steward, 


sole arbitrator, the lig interested being | 


Messrs. Kirk and Randall, building contractors, 
of Woolwich, and Sir Charles Wyndham. The 
proceedings had reference to the erection of 
the New Theatre, St. Martin’s-lane, the archi- 
tect of which was Mr. Sprague. The theatre 
was built in 1902 and finished at the beginning 
of last year. Disputes arose between the con- 
tracting parties, and Sir Charles Wyndham 
took possession of the building in December, 
1902, and had the work completed. Law pro- 
ceedings then arose, and it was decided that 
all matters in dispute should be referred to 
Mr. H. T. Steward as arbitrator. The claim 
was for moneys not paid and for wrongful 
ejection from the building, and there were 
counter-claims having reference to the comple- 
tion of the theatre and to the work not having 
been completed within the contract time, Mr. 
English Harrison, K.C., and Mr. Clavell 
Salter apeared for the builders; and Mr. 
Spencer wer, K.C., and Mr. Rose-Innes for 
Sir Charles Wyndham. 

THe Lonpon Manvat.—The London Manual 
for 1904, edited by Mr. R. Donald, and pub- 
lished by Edward Lloyd, Ltd., is the eighth 
yearly publication of a useful handbook con- 
taining information concerning public bodies. 
The work, which contains a number of portraits 
of public men and a mass of clearly-arranged 
statistics and facts, has been carefully edited 
and is well up to date. It is an admirable 
record of the work and the powers of the many 
public bodies in London. kt : 

Bremner Memorit, Wick.—There has just 
been erected at Wick, Caithness, under the 
auspices of the Wick Town Council, a memorial 
to the late James Bremner, the civil engineer 
and harbour builder. The memorial takes the 
form of an obelisk, and is placed in a position 
overlooking Wick Bay. The obelisk is of 
polished granite, having a height of 35 ft. from 
the ground. P 

Tue Lasovr Marker in tHe Co.ontes.—The 
January circular of the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Office states that in Canada the building, 
metal, engineering, shipbuilding, and manu- 
facturing trades generally continued busy 
throughout last year, and skilled men, such as 
carpenters, bricklayers, painters, plumbers, 
blacksmiths, ironmoulders, printers, boiler- 
makers, woodworkers, lathers, waggon makers, 
coopers, iron and brass workers, etc., had no 
difficulty in procuring work. The demand has 
been such that experienced men, arriving even 
at this season of the year, would find work in 
indoor trades, but they should possess a little 

on landing. 1 
demand for labour has somewhat improved, 
but it is still small. In Victoria there is no 
demand for labour, and many persons have left 
the State owing to the depression. Speaking 

enerally, no working man 1s advised to go to 
Routh Australia at the present time unless he 
is’ specially skilled in his trade, or has friends 
to go to, or has sufficient money to live on at 
first. The returns from Queensland for the 
quarter ending September 30 last show as 


The exten- 


In New South Wales the | 





follows:—There was no demand in the north 
except for some mechanics, general! labourers, 
and female servants at Charters Towers, Towns- 
ville, etc. There was a demand in the central 
districts for general labourers and a few agri- 
cultural hands; there was a demand in the 
south for mechanics, agricultural! labourers, 


and especially for general labourers, In no 
part o eensiand was there a demand for 
miners. In Western Australia there was a 


demend for mechanics in the building or other 
trades at Kalgoorlie, Boulder, Geraldton, Bun- 
bury, Beverley, and Northam; at Coolgardie, 
Kanowna, and Albany the supply of ali kinds 
of mechanics was excessive, and at Perth and 
Fremantle the supply was sufficient in the 
building trades, except for bricklayers, and 
excessive in other trades; at other places the 
supply was sufficient. The supply of miners 
was sufficient everywhere except at Kalgoorlie, 
Boulder, and Nannine, and at Kanowna and 
Cue was excessive. In Tasmania there is some 
demand on the west coast for miners and 
mechanics. In New Zealand nearly all trades 
are well employed; carpenters, coach and 
carriege workers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 
plumbers, painters, bricklayers, and especially 
saw-millers have no difficulty in obtaining 
work. No persons are now allowed to land in 
Cape Colony unless they have secured definite 
employment in the Colony and possess £20 on 
arrival. The labour market is overstocked 
owing to the large numbers of new arrivals, 
and a great many mechanics and labourers are 
unable to obtain work. There is, therefore, 
now no opening for mechanics in the building 
or other trades, and all persons are warned 
against going at the present time, unless they 
go out to situations engaged for them or have 
means of their own sufficient to keep them for 
some months. No one can enter the 7ranavaal 
without a permit, and persons are warned 
against going there at the present time in 
search of work. The building trades have 
become. slacker, and the supply of labour is 
more than sufficient. Many mechanics, and 
especially unskilled workmen, are out of em- 
ployment. 
He Tames Sreampoat Service.—For several 
years past the London County Council has 
unsuccessfully cre to obtain the neces- 
sary powers to establish an efficient steamboat 
service on the Thames, and in the forthcoming 
session Parliament will be asked to consider 
two proposals having this aim in view. One 
is the uncil’s own bill, which followa the 
lines of those previously deposited, except that 
this year power will be asked for issuing com- 
bined tramway and boat fares. The second 
bill is entitled the “‘Thames Steamboat Ser- 
vice,”’ and is being promoted by the Thames 
Steamboat Company, which was incorporated 
in 1897 to “acquire the fleet of steamers and 
iers and landing-places on the river Thames 
longing to the Victoria Steamboats Com- 
pany, Ltd., who, together with their prede- 
cessors, had carried on a service of steamers 
for passengers on the river Thames for the pre 
vious sixty years."” The company has a fleet of 
thirty-six steamers, piers at Battersea and 
Putney, and are the lessees of other piers, but 
they allege that, owing to being hampered by 
the inconvenient situation of many of the exist- 
ing piers, they ceased to run the service in 1901. 
hey now propose to form a trust, consisting 
of three representatives each of the L.C.C. and 
the company, and to create a capital of 

40,000/., of which 60,000/. shall be A stock, 
120,000/. B stock, and 60,0007. C stock. All the 
stock is to bear interest at the rate of 35 per 
cent., and be guaranteed by the London County 
Council, and the company will take the whole 
of the A and C stock as payment for their un- 
dertaking. This bill is, of course, being 
strongly opposed by the L.C.C. 

Tre Crry or Lonpon Lytne-tn Hosprrat. 
Proposep New Buitpines.—At a recent special 
court the governors adopted a report pre- 
pared by the committee of management, in 
which it was stated that the foundations and 
structure of the existing hospita! buildings had 

n seriously injured by the construction by 
the Great Northern and City Railway Com- 
pany of a tube railway in close proximity 
thereto. Some protracted litigation ended in 
the company’s paying them a sum of 3,000/. in 
respect of the damage. Having obtained ten- 
ders for the work of reparation and for some 
necessary alterations and improvements, they 
found that the lowest tender far exceeded that 
amourt. The ccmmittee thereupon resolved to 
recommend that, having regard to the highly 
unsatisfactory state of the older portion of the 
buildings, it would be advisable to altogether 
replace such portion, rather than to spen! 
money upon partial restoration and attempted 
improvements of a structure which, in the 
opinion of their medical staff, had become in- 
adequate to meet modern requirements. More- 
over, the fabric was pronounced eighteen 
months ago to be in an unsafe condition. The 
hospital stands at the corner of Old-street and 
City-road, upon a site leased from St, 
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Bartholomew's Hospital. The older buildings 
were erected after Robert Mylne’s plans and 
designs in 1771-3, twenty years after the foun- 
dation of the charity at ey wera ( other- 
wisé known as Thanet House (built by Inigo 
Jones) in Aldersgate-street. The hygienic and 
ventilating arrangements are now obsolete, 
and a considerable portion of the fabric stands 
twenty-six flushing boxes. Probably further 
on ‘ee soil without any intervening cellars or 
arches. 


Destructive Frres.—In the early morniag of 
December 29 a fire that broke out in the roof 
of the large hall of the Town Hall at Ted- 
dington, resulte. in the ecmplete destruction 
of all but the outer walls, with their connect- 
ing girders of the building. The block, tri- 
angular on plan, comprised the original 
parochial offices erected at a cost of about 
30,0002. in 1886, and since used by the Urban 
Distriet Council and the Justices of the Spel- 
thorne Division of the county; the Bijou 
Theatre of Varieties on the floor above; the 
club-room, on the top floor, of the local Jubilee 
Club; and the nine shops on the ground floor. 
lt is stated that the loss is covered by insur 
ance.—On the previous day Hanley Castle, 
near Upton, in Worcestershire, with its valu- 
able contents, the property of Sir Edmund 
Lechmere, was consumed by fire during the 
absence of the tenants. The mansion, cover- 
ing one acre of ground, stands on the site and 
within the old moat of the castle, which from 
the fifteenth century belonged successively to 
the Nevilles, Earls of Warwick, the De Spen- 
cers, and the Lechmeres. Of the original castl> 
the last portion, a tower, was taken down 
ene hundred years ago, when the stones. were 
used for repairing the bridge across the Severn 
at Upton, which had been built temp. James I. 
In the fifteenth century the Earl of Warwick 
rebuilt the nave of the parish church of St. 
Mary, where, in the north chancel-aisle, are 
several memorials, 1568-1829, of the family and 
ancestors of the late Sir Edmund A. H. 
Lechmere, Bart., for whom Street restored the 
church in 1858.—-In the night of December 28, 
the Grange at Earl's Barton, Northampton 
shire, the residence of Mrs. H. C. Hornby, 
upon the improvement of which a large sum 
was recently expended, was totally burned, at 
an estimated loss of some 35,000/. 


Proposep Demotrrion or AN Oxp Crry 
Cuvrcn.--By the bill being promoted by 
the St. Bartholomew's Hospital authorities 
this session, power is asked to demolish the 
Church of St. Bartholomew the Less, and to 
merge the parish into that of St. Bartholomew 
the Great. At present the whole of the eccle- 
siastical parish, with the exception of one 
house, is within the precincts of the hospital, 
and there are few, if any, parishioners of the 
parish other than those employed in or con- 
nected with the hospital. It is provided that 
the monuments in the church shall not be 
disposed of, but shall be placed in the chapel 
of the hospital. The church was origin- 
ally the chapel belonging to “the House 
of the Poor, commonly called St. Bartnolo- 
mew’'s Hospital,’ but after the dissolution of 
the religious establishments by Henry VIII. it 
was made a parish charch for those who in- 
habited the precincts of the hospital. At the 
time Stow made his survey the church con- 
tained many monuments and brasses of the 
fifteenth and succeeding centuriés, and some of 
these have been preserved. Towards the end 
of the eighteenth century (says Mr. George 
Godwin in “Churches of London”’) it appears 
to have fallen into decay, and in the year 1789 
George Dance, who was then the architect 
and surveyor to the hospital, was directed by 
the governors to make certain alterations and 
repairs, on which occasion Dance, having 
first ruthlessly destroyed the interior of the old 
building, constructed almost a new church, 
forming an octagon within the original —— 
plan. e old walls were preserved, and the 
square tower, which still remain. Within a 
comparatively short space of time the interior 
became affected with dry rot to an alarming 
extent, and in 1823 a general rebuilding was 
commenced tinder the direction of Thomas 
Hardwick, who removed the whole of the 
timber construction, and reinstated it with 
stone or iron, leaving the plan strictly the 
same, but entirely altering the details. The 
church contains a tablet in memory of the wife 
of Thomas Bodleius, founder of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. 
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APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 

24,279 of 1902.—R. B. ©. Dovetas: Lathe 
Turning Machines for the Feet of Chairs, 
Table , Mo and such like. 

In lathe-turning machines, such as “ back 

knife” lathes, an attachment consisting of 
*All these applications are in the stage in which 


opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
be made. 





slidable guards and protectors actuated by a 

hand lever, which is fulerumed to the guide 

frame of the attachment, and connected to the 
guards or protectors by connecting links. 

635 of 1903.—G. Busam: Draught Producer 
for Fires, Chimneys, and other Ventilating 
Purposes. 

A drangh producer for fires, pg ge in 
ventilating purposes, comprising in combina- 
tion, a horizontal channel below the hearth- 
stone, a vertical pipe at the end of said hori- 
zontal channel, projecting from the hearth- 
stone, a piece of wire gauze closing the upper 
end of such channel, a joint at the upper end 
of the vertical cylinder, a vertical pipe ada 
to be placed on said vertical cylinder, a fan- 
shaped mouthpiece at the top of said vertical 
pipe standing at an angle to said vertical pipe 
and turned towards the fireplace, and a valve 
in said vertical pipe for regulating the draught 
in the draught producer. 

2823 of 1903.—R. W. Oppy: Domestic 
Fire Ranges. 

In domestic fire ranges a shallow hot-air 
chamber, or box, applied at the rear of the 
oven or boiler, and having an opening at its 
upper end communicating with the hollow top 
or exit flue, said opening being controlled, or 
the area thereof regulated, by a damper or 
sliding plate. ‘ : 


2971 of 1903.--L. H. Extincron: Combined 
Folding Table and Cabinet. 
A combined folding table and cabinet, in which 
the folding table, or top, turns on a central 
vertical fulcrum, and in which the cabinet is 
provided with trays or drawers, or both, that 
are adapted to be pulled out and then to rest 
on fall-down end-flaps, which are hinged to 
the ends of the cabinet. 
3052 of 1903.--F. W. Apams: Casement 
Stays. 
A casement stay, consisting in the combination 
with the rod of. a pivot uide box through 
which the rod passes, and of a gravity lockin 
lever pivoted in the guide box, and provid 
with a projection adapted to engage with any 
one of a series of slots in the rod. 
3100 of 1903.—A, Fosrer: Reversible Draw- 
back Latches and Locks. 
A drawback latch or lock, consisting of a slider 
fermed with a portion which passes through 
an endway slotted opening formed through the 
front of the case, with a portion which lies 
against the inner face of the front plate, and 
a latch bolt which is a sliding fit between the 
front and back plates of the case, and is thereby 
prevented from moving sideways within. the 
case, the said slider and bolt being formed 
each with a portion, of which one is detach- 
ably engaged with the other by merely putting 
the parts together without subsequent manipu- 
lation, and the said bolt being constructed so 
that, when reversed, it will correspondingly 
engage with the slider, and the slider being 
constructed to come against the side of the 
bolt while it is also against the inner face of 
the front plate, and being thereby maintained 
in — sideways entirely by the front plate 
and bolt. 
3510 of 1903.—J. Lamnerr: Letter-boxes. 
This invention relates to letter-boxes applicable 
to doors of houses, offices, and like positions, 
and relates more particularly to letter-boxes 
for doors to which the ordinary letter-box is 
inapplicable on account of its size, the object 
of the invention being the production of a 
collapsible letter-box, -which is expanded te 
admit of letters being inserted whenever the 
letter plate or flap is operated, and which closes 
automatically when the letter-plate or flap is 
released. 
11,665 of  1903.—J. 
Fireplaces. 
A domestic fireplace, consisting in the combina- 
tion with the wig oo of an ante-chamber or 
air pit, said ante-chamber or air pit being so 
placed, fixed, or constructed as to be capable 
of receiving the ashes from the hearth, admit- 
ting air underneath the fire, and allowing for 
the easy removal of the ashes from below the 
fire, if desirable, whilst the fire is burning. 
13,766 of 1903.--A. E. Buck: Rests for 
Ernntenne and Abrading Wheels, and the 
ike. 
Rests for grinding and abrading machines, 
which consist of a bar, or rest proper, with 
an open slot at each end, which is free to 
move upon, and is held in position by, two 
pins, which are fixed to a rigid bracket, the 
whole hong inclined at a sufficient angle to 
permit the ba i 
with regard to the grinding or a 
machine. 
19,730 of 1903.—W. H. Fisusvrn: Window 
Sereen Hangerea. 
A window screen hanger, consisting in the 
combination with slotted brackets attached 
to the window-frame on opposite sid and 
poseiee away from the frame, the said slots 
ing closed at the bottom and open at the 
top, and clips attached to the top of the screen 


SHERWIN: Domestic 





sash and provided with projections ada 

enter the racket dota, pen 

20,507 of 1903.—E. Hugues: Table adjust. 
ing Device, . ‘ 

A table adjusting device, comprising a clamp- 
ing member, a lower tubular member adjust. 
ably connected to the clamping member, a rod 
having a sliding connection with the lower 
tubular member, an upper tubular member 
supported on said » & bracket member 
secured to the table top, and a double-hinged 
member adjustably ad oiming the bracket 
member and the upper tubular member. 

21,677 of 1903.—-F., Fovucux: Metallic 
Radiators for Heating and Cooling. 

This invention relates. ta, the construction of 
metal -radiators, or -apparatus for. effecting 
exchange of heat, of the kind wherein a fluid 
(liquid, me rg or gas) at @ given temperature 
is conveyed to the interior of a series of hollow 
plates, or radiators, with thin metal walls 
pla side by side, and another fluid at a 
different temperature is conveyed into the 
spaces separating the hollow plates, or radia. 
tors, frem one another, so that the fluid of 
lesser temperature absorbs heat from the fluid 
at the higher temperature, through the metallic 
walls, until equilibrium of temperature is 
established, These radiators are superposed or 
are arranged side by side, and intercommuni- 
cate by means of one or more passages. 

22,651 of 1903.—F. G. Biake: Outside Shop 
Blinds for Business and other Premises. 
This invention. relates to an improvement in 
connection with outside shop-blinds for business 
and other premises, and consists of a facia so 
fixed on thé blind lath as to show, when the 
blind is down, the name of the firm. on the 
opposite side of the road, which would otber- 
wise be hidden by the shop-blind. 

23,177 of 1903.—J. Wits: 
Buildings. 

A refrigerator building, comprising ‘two or 

more floors, consisting of an elevator shaft 

having openings at each floor, a closed elevator 
car open at the front only, and flexible bridg- 
ing pieces for surrounding the contiguous open- 
ings of the car, and elevator shaft to provide 

a vestibule for closing the stays between the 

car and the shaft openings. 

24,267 of 1903.--C, Prancemeten: A 7! 
for Holding Nails while the samé are being 
Driven in. 

A tool for holding nails while the same are 
being driven in, comprising, in combination, 
a pair of shanks and cheeks at their front ends, 
rotatable around a pivot, the mpwer cheek 
receiving and covering the lower cheek, oppo- 
sitely situated vertical grooves in the vertical 
abutment faces of the two cheeks for the recep- 
tion of the nail, and a wider bore at the upper 
ends of the grooves for the accommodation 
of the nail head, which is protected from direct 
blows of the hammer by the head portion of 
the cheek uncovering the same. 

13,733 of 1903.--C. E. F. Hassarr: Prismatic 
Glass Lights. 

A prismatic glass light, comprising on one aud 

the same oe of glass, the combination of 

prisms, and faces parallel to the smooth face 
of the pate with symmetrical alternation of 
the angles of the base of the prisms. 

27,445 of 1902.--A. Pickies & P. R. Sewult: 
Tube, Conduit, Pipe, and the like Cleaners. 

A tube or pipe-cleaning apparatus, consisting 
in the combination and arrangement of a series 
of cutters mounted upon the forward end of & 
central spindle, a sleeve provided with helica! 
vanes, or cleaning brushes, mounted loosely 
upon such spindle, and a turbine-like propeller, 
one element of which is secured to the spindle, 
while the other, or guide-blade portion, ' 
mounted upon a boss that is carried loosely 
upon the central spindle, and to which a retain 
ing shackle is secured. 

2111 of 1903.—J. Erarn: Construction of Roofs, 
Ceilings, Floors, Partitions, and the like. | 

A method of construction of fire-resisting hor'- 

zontal or arched ceilings or roofs, dividing 

floors, with timber or iron framework, and 
partitions or lining applied to damp walls, ot 
walls serving to keep out heat or cold free from 
cracks and adapted to deaden sound, the main 
feature of such method of construction being 
that, through the medium of bearing irons of 
special shape, or bars or rods, or of a combina 
tion of such irons and bars or rods, the ceilings 
or the like are suspended, and the walls or 
the like secured in place, in such a manner 


Refrigerator 


; e to | that,‘ between the ceiling ‘and timbering, 
r, or rest, to maintain its sara | 
rading 


framework, or between the lining, or facing 
and wall, there is enclosed a layer of air. 
2765 of 1903.—W. Jackson: Method of Slating 
and Tiling yt 
The slates, or tiles, or other similar roofing 
materials, to be laid on ordinary battens, the 
tom corner slate or tile to laid at an 
angle of 45deg., and the remainder to be laid 
at the same angle, course to follow 08 
three inches lower than the adjoining one, 8° 
the head to abut up to the tail of the slate oF 
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ile 0 next course above it, to allow for 
re (lee lap. The battens to be laid at 
such an angle that the top corner of each 
slate or tile rests on them. Each slate or tile 
to be holed for nailin 34 in. from left-hand 
bottom corner and right-hand top corner, and 


733 of 1903. — Surcuirre, Srzakmay, & Co, 
7 & E. R. Sureurre: A Method of 
Making Bricks, and Apparatus therefor. 
This consists in. the combination in a brick- 
making machine of a pug-mill with two brick 
presses, means for driving the same from a 
common first-motion shaft and pulleys, a recip- 
rocating mould-box containing two moulds, a 
drum and lever mechanism for reciprocating 
same, plungers working in each mould, dupli- 
cate cam and lever mechanism for operating 
the plungers so as to effect the feeding of the 
material under pressure in one mould while 
the clot is being pushed out of the adjoining 
mould, and du Lite cam and lever mechanism 
to operate sliding rakes for drawing the clots 
on to the table of each brick press alternately. 
4435 of 1903.—J. Werren (O. Heme): /mpreg- 

nation of Wood. i . ; 

A process for the uniform impregnation of 
wood with any desired quantity of veg hy | 
liquid, which consists in introducing the desirec 
quantity of impregnating liquid into the wood 
with the aid of pressure, and subsequently 
treating the w with saturated or super- 
heated steam, or with hot pressure gases, or 
with a mixture of steam and hot pressure 
zases, 

20,929 of 1903.—R. F. Guin & F. C. Bosrocx : 
Plumbing Systems for Flushing and like 
Purposes, and Valves and Connections 
therefor. 

In its complete form the system includes a 

closed air-tight tank, located at a high point in 

the building, and supplying the water-closets 
and urinals on the several floors.. Water enters 
through a pipe from the street main at a low 
point in the tank, and, by its rise, compresses 
the air imprisoned above it; the air thus com- 
pressed serves to produce a rapid flow or initial 
rush of water to the closets or urinals when 
their respective valves are operated, and thus 
insure thorough cleaning. A normally sub- 
merged air valve in the tank controls an air 
inlet pipe, and serves to prevent the formation 
of a partial! vacuum in the tank when the water 
level falls by reason of frequent use, and 
permits the remaining water to escape by 
gravity if the street pressure is insufficient to 
maintain the supply. The self-closing flushing 
valves for the closets are designed to prevent 
unnecessary waste, and the connections from 
the valves to the closets and to the supply 
pipes are so arranged as to permit the closets 
to be easily inatalied under all conditions of 
location without danger of fracture by strains 
due to inaccuracies in pipe-setting or other 


causes, 
21411 of 1903-J. Scvurty:  Fire-proof 
Buildings. 


This consists in the combination with the walls 
and floor of a structure of a fire-proof tower 
within the structure and extending through the 
floor, a ventilating shaft within the tower and 
communicating with the interior thereof, means 
for sealing the tower against the admission of 
gases from the interior of the structure, a 
supply and discharge pipe within the ventila- 
ting shaft, distributing pipes within the floor, 
ends thereto extending i the floor, sprays 
pe the ends — oo oe the floors 
ommunicating with the discharge pipe, 
21,669 of 1903.—H. Sweerman : Poving. 
A paving for roadways, footways, and the like, 
consisting in the combination of oblong rect- 
angular granite blocks, longitudinal and cross- 
om grooves formed on the upper surface of said 
locks, a longitudinal cement joint connecting 
said blocks together, a bed of mortar similar 
to York paving upon which the blocks rest, and 
Ja concrete foundation for the whole. 

_ of 1903.—W. H. Catan: Ball Valve for 
_Cisterna, 
consists in the combination with a cistern 
ma — upstanding therein and connected 
Ps r the water supply ; ® screw-on or other cap 
hog said tube, the said cap having a central 
ee tube and a conical recess on its inner 
3 Pore: holes or tubes opening communica- 
aaa fee the conical recess and the upper 
pool the cap, which is preferably made 
ball aped; a spindle surmounted by a floor 
own slidable in the central hole, and 
Sg ‘ plug corresponding to the conical 
Of other wr ca? below which plug is a leather 
24 fo a washer suitably supported. 

pole 1903.—R, ILLEMAN: Apparatus for the 
the ro a of Building Blocks, Slabs, and 


be method of making two or more building 
“ poe or slabs at the same time by arranging 
Side srsPonding number of moulds side by 
and tig oy fae which they can be quickly 
means being p her n uprights, 


plaster into the moulds whibes — held together 





and for releasing the moulds when the cement 
or plaster has set and taking thém apart 
sufficiently to enable the blocks or slabs 


to be removed. The moulds consist of 
side. frames, bolted at their lower ends 
to a cross-beam, a hinged top having a 


tongue entering into the space between the 
top ends of the side-frames, a fastening to hold 
down the hinged top, and projections where 
required in the inner edges of the mould to 
form corresponding recesses in the edges of 
the blocks or slabs, and openings to receive 
bars passing across the interior of the mould 
and round which cement or plaster is poured, 
so that, when removed, the corresponding 
hollows are left in the block or slab, handles to 
facilitate the moving of the parts of the moulds, 
the sides of the mould representing the flat 
sides of the block or slab being open, but being 
closed by plates held tightly against the frame 
whilst the cement or plaster is poured in, and 


allowed to set. 
> -O- sheiniaieniaens 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
December 18.—By ae & Sons (at Port- 


oc) 
Lianfrothen, Merioneth.—‘ Tyfry Farm,” 


a A ee ee £1,330 
“Tymawr Farm,” 113 a. 11.18 p., f....... . 1,800 
*Pantywrach Farm " and “ Ysguborgoch Hold- 

ke OOS Fg BE AG eae eae are 1,900 
Ol Pee Fae 2 Y; SB Be Cis 5 dcwsecce 1,375 
“*Maesgwyrileyn Farm,” 488.27. 36 pf. .. 675 
“ Caedynewid Fields,” 20 a.0r.8p..f. .... 225 
“Cennant House" and 9a.0r.i9p,f. .... 465 
“Penybwich Farm,” 7 a. 3 r. 3 p., f......2- 470 

December 23.—By Beadle, Wood, & Co. (at East 
Ham). 
East Ham.—56 and 58, Purgess-rd., u.t. 997 yrs., 
Bi es WE Tie Bs cco cbwnd ed se apengexe 500 
5 to 29 (odd), Bartle-av., u.t. 997 yrs.,g.r.52/., 
, © <r ere yin pledie mite’ 1,900 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; ig.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; L. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession: e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane ; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
offices; s. for shops; ct. for court. 

—-—-0~e 
MEETINGS. 
Monpay, Janvanry 11 

Royal Institute of British Architects —Mr. Aston Webb, 
R.A., president, “ at Home.” 

International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers.—-Reception in the New Gallery, on the occasion 
of the opening of the fourth exhibitionin London. M. A. 
Rodin, president, will receive the guests. 9.30 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution —Discussion on Mr. H._T. 
Scoble’s paper on ‘‘Industrial Decentralisation, an Im- 
portant Factor in the Solution of the Housing Problem.” 





8 p.m. 

iene Philosophical Society (Architectural Section).— 
Mr. John Taylor on ‘‘ Modern House Decoration and 
Furnishings,"’ illustrated. 8 p.m. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 12. 

Institution of Civil Engineers —-Mr. A. Millar on “ The 
Electrical Re-construction of the South London Tram- 
ways on the Conduit System.” 8 p.m. 

Institute of Builders —*“ Conditions of Contract Sub- 
Committee.” 3 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13. 

Society of Arts (Juvenile Lectures).—Mr. Eric Stuart 
Bruce, M.A., on “ Navigation of the Air.” 5 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association ( Associates’ Section). 
—Lantern night. 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association.—Mr. T. J. Gueritte, 
C.E., on “Reinforced Concrete and its Applications,” 
with lantern illustrations. 7.30 p.m. 

TavRsDAY, January 14. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(1) Adjourned dis- 
cussion on Mr. P. V. McMahon's paper on “‘ The City 
and South London Railway: Working Results of the 
Three-Wire System applied to Traction, &c." (2) Dr. 
Hans Behn-Eschenburg on “The Magnetic Dispersion in 
Induction Motors and its Influence onthe Design of these 
Machines.” 8 p.m. 

Leeds and Forkshire sen Society. —Annual 
dinner, Queen’s Hotel, Leeds. 7 p.m. 

Manchester Society of Architects —Professor Beresford 
Pite on “ Architecture—Free or — ere a@ protest 
against the Architects’ Registration Bill. 6.45 p.m. 

Fripay, Janvarr 15. 
Institution. —Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M.A., on 


“Shadows.” 9 p.m. : : 

Glasgow Archii Craftsmen’s Society —Mr. C. RB. 
Bonn on “Steel Work Construction.” 8 p.m. : 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—(1) Nomination of 
Officers for election at the Annual General Meeting on 
February 19. (2) Paper to be read and discussed : 
Sixth report to the Alloys Research Committee on “The 
Tem of Steel,” by the late Sir William C. Roberts- 
Austen and Professor W. Gowland. 8 p.m. 


+> 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 

information. 





ne BRICKS, &c. 
£s. d. 
Hard Stocks..... 116 © per 1000 alongside, in river. 
“ta 
WAS eh ee a 2 * 





BRICKS (Contd.) £8. d. 
Facing Stocks ... 2 12 a 1,000 alongside, in river. 


Shi dsovnse 210 as a a 
Flettons daséaeee 110 0 ” at railway dep ‘t. 
Red wire Cuta .. 113 0 *” ” % 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 a pe ¥ 
Best Red Pressed ; 
Ruabon F 5 0 90 os é : 
Best Blue : 
Staffordshire .. 4 4 6 ts : s 
Do. Bulinose .... 410 0 pee : = 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks. eee 48090 ” ” ” 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
5 necne 8:6. ‘ 
po Se 12 0 9 ‘ a 
Quoins, Bulinose, 
O05%.. 17 0 06 és . ; 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 a a a 
Double Headers.. 16 0 0 pa a pa 
One Side and two 
PPT 19 0 0 ” ” - 
Two Sides and 
one End ...... 2 00 *” *” ‘ 
Splays, Cham- 
f Squints. 20 0 0 o ” o 
Best Dipped Salt 
G Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 0 " : 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flata..... 14 9 0 . ” - 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 jo J *: 
Double Headers.. 14 0 0 ” ” = 
One Side and two 
Ends ........ 15 0 90 Pa 9 o 
Two Sides and one 
E batsase an 5 0 90 ~ ‘ = 
Splays, Cham- 
fered, Squints.. 14 0 0 *” ‘ i 
Second Quality 
White and 
Dipped Salt 
Glazed ...... 20 0 "4 less than best, 
Thames and Pit Sand ...... 7 3 per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast .......... 6 0 = ie 
Best Portland Cement ..... 29 © per ton, delivered. 


Best Ground Biue Lias Lime 20 6 a oy 
Note.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime.......... 11s. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire Clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


= * STONE. 
Bars SToneE—delivered on road wag- s. d. 
gons, Paddington depot........ 1 6} per ft. cube. 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, 
Nine Elms depét ............ ee ae Fa 


PORTLAND STONE (20 ft. average) — 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
waggons, Paddington dep. 't, Nine 
Elms depot, or Pimlico Whar!.. : 
delivered on road 


nm 
~ 


White —— 

waggons, 5 mg Nine 

Elms depot, or Pimlico + a ee i ra 

8. o 

Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube,deld rly depot 
Beer in blocks .... 6 °° o» 
Geen: = sa. stv * 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 ‘~ = 
Red Corsehill Po 2 5 * mt 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 0 ae i 
Red Mansfield 2 


” 4 ” 
YorK STONE—Rodin Hood Quality 


8. < 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly.depot 
6 in. sawn two sides 
landings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 
sides 


6 in. rubbed two 
ditto, ditto ........ 26 ia is 


slabs (random sizes) 0 11} ” ” 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one 

side bs (random 

OOD 5 ois cis ika: 0 7} ss 
lj in. to2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 a 

Harp Yorr— 
Scappled random blocks 3 
6 a sawn two sides, 

ndings to sizes 

(under 40 ft. super.) 2 
6 in. rubbed two sides 

DOR sikilnweviéies * 7 


3 in. sawn two sides 


3 per foot super. ,, 


0 per ft. cube 


8 per it. super. 


slabs (random sizes) 1 2 » ” 
2 in. self-faced random 
TIEN 6 6 - ” 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube 
of a » 6in. sawn both deld. rly. dep t 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super 
eld. rly. depot 
” ” ” 3 in. do. 1 2: ” "= 
SLATES. 
in. in. sa & 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor 13 2 6 per1000of 1200atr.d 
20x12 ig qo wr. ¢ Pe ’ 
20 x 10 best seconds ,, 1215 0 v0 
20x12 ,, ‘i » 1310 0 - 


Soe Ge 2 Ss eee 


sunt 1212 6 a 
16x 8 best blue Port- 
canis 612 6 s 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- 
green... 15 2 6 
20 x 12 best Eureka un- 
ae: ae Se 
18x10 oe _— 1210 06 
16x 8 ” ” 10 5 0 ’ 
20 x 10 permanent green 1110 © 3 
18x10 - ae © « , 
16x 8 o 610 0 - ” 
TILES P 
s. . 
Best red 42 © per 1000 atrly. depot. 


roofing tiles . . 
and Valley tiles .. 3 7 perdor . w» 
a .. SO O perio, ” 
Do. Ornamental tiles ..... 52 6 ” > 
Hip and Valley tiles .. 4 Operdoz . -» 


i ae 


et o> 


e ECA A Bali id Heep isantens is , 


deed 


Soften deine ir a al A gg ag Hey weal Nudie Resi gig 





t 


peihe 


$d Nae TOS. hires aw 














epee tt at ot hl anid dk ual a tia ee 


ELAN SE HL AIMEE AI fey SA, tea tsa Mie Rete OAR Ae 00. gc 
* , 


—— 


£4 


ate Neen 4 aay 


Pores 











eres 
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THE BUILDER. 


[JAN. 9, 1904. 








COMPETITION, 


CONTRACTS, 


remem 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, eck stifl oven, but not included in this List, see previews weet 








Nature of Work. 


a ee 


COMPETITION. 





By whom Required. 


Designs to 
be delivered 








‘Branch Library, Hutchesontown 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


School, &c., Carter Knowle-road, Sheffield 
Cees “Iren School Building, Hengoed 
~R ad Wideni 
Addition to 
Wood Blocks 
! Granite Kerb and Pitch 
| Sinking a a meh oe Well, &e. 
2,347 Yards Iron Pipes 
Sewering, &c., George-street, Newton Heath 
[Sewering, &c., Wilton-street, Newton Heath 
Draining, &c., Burton-street, West Gorton 
Draining, &c., Corby-street, West Gorton 
Draining, &c., Matthews-street, Ardwick 
Draining, &c., Passage, West Gorton 
Sewering, &c., Passage, Newton Heath 
Kerbing, Paving, &c., Theodore-road 
Adamsrill-road (part of) 
Whatman-road 
Drainage at Cemetery 
Generating Pla’ . 
| House and ome Bldgs., Upperclough, Linthwaite . 
| Wesleyan Sunday School. 1. Skelmant FOG Sc xoxcskes 
Police Station, eng 


” ” 


Rough 

Five Pumping Stations, <n Baltley, 

Road Works, Walford-road, Pertheook 
Twelve Houses, Hs 


*Roadma a 

Sewering Work, Hollinsend 

= vement of Main Road, Cadoxton (Neath) .... 
ening, &c., Main Rd.. nr Bonvilstone, Old Toll H. 

Widening the Cowbridge, &c., Main tam nr a 

Draining Main Road at Brynsaddle: 

Curbing in the Liandaff Division... 

2,700 Tons of — 

Two Boilers at Workho 

Waterworks (Divisions il and III.) 

8 


tores 

Carnegie Branch Library, Askam 

Section D Pipework 

2,600 Yards Gas Mains, Wattstown.................. 
Electricity Meters 

Institute, Warley Town, Halifax.................. 
Villa Residence, Chapel-strect, Barnsley 

Alterations, Pupil Teachers’ Coll. Bldgs., Princess-st. 
Metal Breaking and Carting Work 

Sludge Steamer 

Take Down & Rebuild 3 = gag Taff-st., Pontypridd 
7,100 Yards Armoured Cabl 

Parsonage Home, Tallyliyn 

County Police Station, Winchburgh 

Hartshill Stone 

Electric Tram Car Bodies... .... 0.0... cece cceese 
Electrical Equipments for Cars 

Tram Car Trucks 

*Hard Shepley Stone Landings .................... 
*Making up and Paving New Streets 

Private Street Works 

Steel Girder Footbridge, Grimshaw-lane 

New Street Works 

Gravel Flint, Granite, &c., Kelvedon 

Pulling Down & Rebldg. Oid Royal Oak H'l, Barnsley 
*Mercantile Marine Office, Royal Albert Doc 
*Erection of Forty-two Houses at Shomnicmens 

Iron Tank, Cockshutt’s-lane, Oughtibridge 

Reservoir Works 

Stone, &c., for One Year 

Stores for One Year 

Three Business Premises and One House, Aberfan .. 

Additions to Sanatorium 
*New Free Library, Clarendon-gardens, Ramsgate 
*Making up and we Street 

Street Works, Porth, &c. 

50 to 60 Tons Iron Pipes 

Convent School, Edgeworthsto 

*Restoration of Shaftesbury- road § School 

1983 Yards super. of for Paths 

Widening way, Kirkby, Rainford, &c. 

Shed, &. 


Corrugated 
ng: nae and Additions to oe Mint 
Fire Brigade Station at K 
“supply dow — and Execution of Works 
Detritus and Screening Chambers, &c., Warley 
bight La Station, &c., Warley 
Ei Labourers’ Dwellings 


oRrestion of Epileptic Homes, &c. 
Parish Church, Claremorris, Tuam, Co. Mayo 
Extension to Works, so =i elds 
Tutor's Residence, Wesleyan College, Headingly . 
Crematorium, ee oe Cemetary 
Extension — gg Office, Hawick 

* Alterations, &c., Union Workhouse 


"Nature of Appointment. 


&Glerk of Works ~ pMILED cS Line aaeerc, co 
Clerk Se 
Ins N 


* Architectural tural Assistant 


| a ee ec Rapass s 


casts stated Not stated. 


“CONTRACTS. _ 


By whom Advertised. 





Education Committee ..... ciated 
| Glamorgan County Council . 
Ashton-upon-Mersey U.D.C. .... 
Bedford Borough Education Com. 
Bethnal Green Borough Council. . 


do. 
Clay Crome U.D.C.. 2... cccevecses 


' 
Tenders to 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by be delivered 


Holmes & Watson, Architects, 38, Church street, Sheffield 
T. M. Frankicn, Clerk to Council, Westgate-street, Cardiff 
F. Hutton, Surveyor, Public Hall, Ashton-upon-Merse 

H. Young, Architect, Maitland-street, Maitland-road, 

| Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fer Green 


W. H. Radford, Albion-chambers, King-street, Nottingham 


o. do. 
Paving Com., ae Corp...” Burveyor’s Office, Town Hall, or “ean " 
iO. 0. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 8 


do. 
Lewisham —- Council 
D. 
do. 
Southborough U.D.C. 
Glasgow Corporation 


Monmouth County Council 
Cumberland County Council 


do. 
B'ham Tame & Rea Dis. D'age Bd. 
Watford R.D.C 


Bromley Boro’ Council 
Willesden District Council . 
Handsworth U.D.C 
Glamorgan — ‘Council 


do. 

do. 

do. 
a Corporation . 
Ormskirk ‘Guardia 


Dalton-in- Furness U.D.C. 
Ponty jogs U.D, 
Rhondda U.D.C. 

Belfast Co tion - 

Mr. A. 8. McCrea 


Manchester Education Committee. 

Burgh Of Bigin 2... 6. ccceecses 

Glasgow Corporation 

—- Vv falave Brewery Co. 
Wallasey U-D.C, 

Rev. J. Williams 

Linlithgowshire ( vounty Council . . 

Woodstock R.D.( 

Manchester Corporation ees etwas 


do. 


do. 
M.B of Paddington 
Camberwell Borough Council .. . 
Chadderton U.D.C. 


do. 
WC EMER 0 5s cS 00k) ke cee 
es R.D. C. 


do. 
B'ham. Public Ws. Committee . 
0. 


Blackpool Sanitary, Committee . 
Ramsgate Corporation 
Fulham or Council 
Rhondda U 


East Ham Education Committee . 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners . 


& Yorkshire Railway . mS ig 


althamstow U.D.C. 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c. 
London County Council 
Chelsea Borough Council 
Waswury UTI. oo voc ese beaks 


Birr U_D.C. 

Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway 
Chorlton & Manchester Asyl. Com. 
Venerable ro rere 


do. 
do, 
do. 
do, 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Catford 


J, 
W. Harmer, Surveyor, 137, London-road, Southborough 
W. A. Chamen, 75, Waterloo-street, Glasgow 
C. F. Mallinson & Son, Surveyors, Market-place, Huddersfield... . 
J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-place, Hudde 
W. Tanner, F.%.1., County Surveyor, eaport, Mon. 
G. J. Bell, County Surveyor, bar Courts, Carlisle ........ nih 


J.D. Watson, A.M.I.C.E., Eng'r's Off., Tyburn Cas., B’wich St., M.R. 
E. Tailey, Surveyor, 9, Market-street, Watford 
R. & W. Dixon, Architects, 5, Eastgate, Burnicy 
Boro’ Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bromley : 
Engineer to the Council, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 

owell, Surveyor and Engineer, Council Offices, Handsworth . . 
County Council Offices, best -st., Cardiff 

0. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
Borough Surveyor, Glattern House, Kingston 
| Engine, Boiler & Employers’ Liability Tn, Co., 12, King-st., 
J. Perry, M.Inst.C.E., County Surveyor's Office, Galway 
80, Dale-street, Manchester 
iW. Richardson, Surveyor, Public Offices, Dalton-in- Furness 
R. P. Wilson, 66, Victoria-street, Westminster 
bey Thomas, Engineer, Gas and Water Offices, Pentre, R.5.0 
A. H. M‘Cowen, City Electrical Engineer, Belfast 
blk, Walsh & Nicholas, Museum Chambers, ggg 
‘Senior & € , Architects, 15, Regent-st., Barnale 
W. Windsor, Juantity Surveyor, 3 , Brown-street, " inachastet <* 
| A. A. Turriff. Burgh Surveyor, Elgin 
Office of Public Works, City Chambers, Glasgow 
A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd 
| J. A. Crowther, Electric yupely orks, Sea View-rd., Liscard 
G.T. Bassett, A.R.1.B.A., Aberystwyth 
W. M. Scott, Architect, Linlithgow 
| Surveyor, District Council Offices, Woodstock 
| J. M. M’Elroy, 55, Piccadilly, Manchester 


do. 


| Town Hall, Paddington, W 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, 8.E. 

| A. W. Cox, Surveyor to = Chadderton, Oldham 

oO, 

- | ree Council Offices, Horwich 

| KE. H. Bright, Surveyor, Dodds Hall, Braintree, Essex 

Lis A= Bagley, Architects, Pontefract 

. B. Westcott, H.M. Office of Wks, Storeys Gate, West'ster, 5.W. 

| Tinginoer, Gloucester Station 
,G. E. Beaumont, Surveyor, se 19 near Sheffield..........-- 


. Price, City Surveyor, Council House, Birmingham 
1 Price, City Engineer, Council House, emieaiom 
W. Dowdeswell, Architect, Treharris 
.8. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Blackpool ....... ca cea anene® 
> | Town Clerk, Albion House, Ramsga‘ 
| pg > Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, 8.W 
G. Wilkins ne TE hg 
nson, ration city De ent, oer 
Rev. Coase bonis Presbytery, ‘ores air 
Me Rig Architect, 120, London 'W , Moorgate-st 
. |G. F. L. Giles, Harbour E 


ah Office, ana ‘ain Manchester 
‘Wea a 
ome of W 


H. Browne, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, ce Treland . 

Engineer's Office, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-street, Charing Cross, W.C. 

D. W. Morris, Surveyor, Dublin No date 

G. F. Bowman, Architect, 5. Greek-st.. do. 

Danby & Simpson, Architects, 10, Park-row, Leeds do 
8. Braithwaite, Architect, 6, South-parade, Leeds Pe 

Mf M. Office of Works, Edinburgh om 

0. 





; 
i 





PUBLIC _APPOINTMENTS. 


By bins Ravernds. 


a Lr, WANs iveas bus adeaus ee. per week . 


Wry <a 


Those marked with an asterisk Ch jare edvertiond in this Number, 


Societ: 
Municipal Council... . ‘. 





Yap splications 
to be mm 
ean War OT “Jan. i 
per annum . FE Fr 
=. per annum |... open pisvetang owbves | sen 16 


EPC ET bi isiahiees caedexd eds eealimanicsieek | 
_ | $00 Shanghai ‘tals’ pr moni * sre en os soak Lees nies oh Xo date 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii, x. “Pubite Appointments, xix. 
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TILES (continued — 


8. 
Best Ruabon red, 


brown or 
brindled do. (Edwards) 7 8 per 1000 at rly. depot. 


- Comnaneaae + Bee eee 
ig WD As kv cece ieee 


Pony Mottled Staf- 
Beet rdshire do, (Peakes 
Do. 01 


Hip tiles 
Valley iedeweeceece 


Best “ Rosemary ” 
Best Ornamental 

m Hag- 
Valiey tiles . 


” 


0 doz. 
.— 


: per1000_ so, 


£s.d 
: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by 9 in. and 1lim.,.......... 10 0 1610 0 
hk ero «-ese 1410 0 1810 0 
Battens : best 2} in. by 7 in. and 
Sin., and 3 in. by 7 in. — 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens : best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6 010 0 less than 
7in. and 8 in. 
Deals : SeCONdS .......eceeeeees ~ 2 ¥.. + thn best 
Battens : second’ ............ wie: - 
2 in. by 4in. and 2 in by 6 in. 9 0 0 910 0 
Zin. by 44 in. and 2 in. y Sin... 810 0 910 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
lin. and lj in. by 7in......... 0 10 * battens 
ttens. 
SM C. cy eens beac ceca eaaie 1 
Fir timber : best. middling Danzig At ss. bona of 50 ft. 
nen 410 6 0 0 
evoewehebhe tee eenees 4 ° 410 0 
Small timber (8 in.to10in.).... 312 6 315 0 
oe ae toSin.).... 3 0 0 310 0 
OUI GAUEN 6s vcc 040 cs cees 215 0 8 0 0 
Pitch- -pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 5 0 $315 0 
Joiners’ Woop. 
~~ Sea: first yellow deals, At per ave. 
ye eA ee ger eae 2300 2 0 
Sin, BF Oi niss ecceatenss 21.00 2 19 0 
Battens,2}in.and3in.by7in. 17 0 0 1810 0 
Second yellow —— by 
éstaeies 1810 0 2 00 
3inby9in. 1710 0 19 0 0 
Battens 3h in. and 3in. by 7in. 1310 0 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
ee dk ey oe ay ei nee 1510 0 1610 O 
Battens,2}in.and3in.by7in. 1110 0 1210 0 
Petersburg : t yellow deals, 
iY 2S See 21.0 0 2210.0 
Do hess did pena hea bes 18 0 0 1910 0 
SEPT Teper a 1310 0 15 0 06 
Petersburg: by nay yellow deals, 
ey REE a bass occas ds 6 0 0 : ae ee 
Do. sin. MEW eee siee ces 1410 0 160 0 
ete, RE 11 0 0 1210 0 
7 yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Rh bwke 6 a's heee 1310 0 140 0 
Do Sin; by 9 in. 6554 ue weed |. 2. .26:.0°S 
naan OVE E SPT EE ere 0 
White Sea and Petersburg :— “apg Rib ail 
First white deals, Sin. by llin.. 1410 0 1510 0 
ae pe Zin. by 9in.. 1310 0 1410 0 
A ns ee ee 1 Oe 32 6 0 
Second whtie deain’ 8in.byllin 1310 0 1410 0 
” ts $ in. by 9 in. 1210 0 1310 0 
Pitch-pine : deals ...... Tn: 18 r 9 18 7 0 
Under 2 in, thick extra........ 010 0 100 
a a regular sizes 33 0 O upwards. 
Seconds, reguiarsises ........ 9410 9 3810 % 
Yellow Pine oddments .--°. °°. 200 2 00 
Kauri Pine—Planks, perft.cube.. 0 3 6 0 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube...... 0 2 6 0 3 6 
wee es Serre e's -.6.24 6 
.cube,. 0 
Dey Walcot Geb perf sup. as Bn eae 
ot Me a ee ey OSS 
"Y , Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 
basco, per ft. sup. as inch. . 0 
—, Figury, per ft. sup. as a Si heey 
Dry Wala, merc, poe feng. ° 2 ° = ° 2 ° 
Tok melee oa 68 a 8 8 
Ameten Witisesed punks" 
Prepared the Cede e SNCS EO es 040 _ 
pa oorin 
l in. by 7 in. ol ait Per square 
Lin, by is. ‘yaloes biabb' ia 013 6 017 6 
ee ee 014 0 O18 0 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ......... 016 0 6 
Vin. ‘by Pi, white, planed and ii 
- “oy ¥ in: whiha? Phasba ead 011 6 O18 6 
1} in. by 7 in. white, planed and aD i 
tin, by 7 ta. yeliow, matched ° “4° 9 18 8 
in, oy Ta or V jointed brds. 011 0 O13 6 
lin. by Tie, wate o O14 0 018 0 
lin. by 7in. do” 4 9 0100 on 6 
oO. do. 011 6 013 6 


6 in. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &o. 
In London, or delivered 


Railway Vans, per ton. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary * & & 4 
Compouna anak ''s ree S28... 7.8 © 
0) 
Anais, tik seit tah cake % ix Wk 8 26,.. 950 
Fliteh Plate tHe cccesescess PU? -6 i. 817 6 
Gast Ion Oo Sate Shakakes 85 0.. 815 0 
cluding ordinary patterns ie Oe, 8 6 6 


LEAD—Sheet, English, 








Pipe in RBG ctectc te 14 10 — 
BRERA cts 7 S38... a 
CE virus vine ees 17 02 Ox — 
ZInc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne ........ ton 26 5 0. _ 
AA ER ee 26 0 0 = 
CopPrER— 
Strong Sheet. ........ perlb. O O10 — 
| Le art Speen ot _ 
Copper nails............ a 0 Ol 
RASS— 
Strong Sheet ......... perlb. 0 O 10 _ 
Ragan 5s cok aes sd @ 3h, — 
TIn—English Ingots .... ~ et a —_ 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ sin ie 0 0 6}.. =_— 
NEE oaks ceecnes a So @o6. oo 
Pe a ee a mt Oe Bie as 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
Be OCS 55 x v dingin dkk ove 2d. per ft. delivered 
2 fourths $d. ” ” 
fF a URE eee 3d. fe “a 
» fourths 2}d. i a 
26 oz. thirds..... 34d. 2 “ 
a0 fourths 3d. me pe 
SEO Ge 6s 6 Es ee eee es 43d. se is 
| ESE Pee 4d. i ie 
Fluted sheet, os eg Ee 23d. ot an 
wad ale qin tale te 3id. - pe 
t Hartley’ ~ Rolled d Plate...... 13d. a es 
6 ” ” yo tee 2d. ” ” 
} ” ” - #448 23d. ” ” 
OILS, &c. 
£ a. 4. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. pergalion 0 1 8 
i na i BO OED. a cc ccee oo 01411 
Boiled ,, » in pipes or barrels. on 041i 
op ER SU beeua Se a 0323 2 
Turpentine, SSRs a 0 3 8 
Oe Cs. bs dics anes 0 310 
Genuine Ground a White Lead per ton 19 0 0 
ES EE ck be bn cescdsaucces ee 19 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty. Scbbivaeenen percwt. 0 7 6 
os | ER eee per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. 
Per gallon. 
£ a. d. 
Pee Team Oak VaRmis. oi ccc ct ccscncte 08 0 
SESE EID OTTO PT 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ................ 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak .............- 010 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
GE ae wadavetsanWeres vesscces 014 0 
Wane Wee CMRTINED ons oss cece ccvcdcces 012 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ............ 016 0 
oa in ad a-o4e senchesenecema 016 O 
Finest Pale Burabie WU cticccteurcoeuvs 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil ............05eseees 110 
hell Flatting Varnish ................ 018 0 
hite Co —_ OE eee ee a: 4.8 
Pe ee eo ee eee ooo 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size .............0eeeeees 010 6 
WSS TINGE GI ou kk os 00.0 bn cnc cecnbene 016 0 
Oak and Maiogeay ee ee 090 
EE 3b cis ix ccanicecwedcuscseh 0 8 6 
Berlin ap OSES OR Re akan ark core ape 016 0 
re cs wo amhe coches in aueesa ee 010 0 
French ‘aa PP ON 56s ko cceccseveses 010 0 
—_— —_--}-e—_____— 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor, 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. {N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
— and we cannot publish 

announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest 
cases 


architect or the buildin, 


Tender is under 1001., 


‘6... 
(Under 3 in., usual ae extras.) 





Per ton, in Londo 
a £464. £ 6. 
mmon Bars .............. 710 0 8 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, 
merehant quality Rides ake 0 8 10 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” 10 10 o. a 
Mild Steel Bars ............. 815 0.. 9 5 
Hoop Iron, bas on hm eeebeae 5 : - 910 
pewebos 17 10 oa 
(®and. u te ape accordi 
Sheet Iron (Black) a vad gauge. 
Ordinary sizes 02 _) Soe pee 915 0 _ 
*” pes 24g eee ae 1015 0 ~ 
WE seéscks 12 6 a —_ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanioed. flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
Ft & of OR CERES 2 i6 6@... _ 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and24g13 5 0.. — 
NR ae te _ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best we 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. ....... 0 0 
” ” 22 ¢. and 24 g. 9 10 0 — 
& ee 800 — 
Galvanised Corruga: Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft.20g 12 15 0 a 
” » 22g.and24g.13 5 0.. _ 
od o0 dean ee ee oe _— 
Beat Soft hag Sheets, 6ft. by 2ft. 
oO y 20 g. and thicker... 1115 0 _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,22 g.& 24g 12 15 0 -— 
| re . 0 0 — 
Cut nails, sin. ON Seat RIE 0 915 0 


LEAD, &c. 
ral ton, in om. 
d. £ d. 


3lb.and up 14 rr . 
0 


unless in some exceptional 


and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. 


ABBEYDALE,.—For redecoration an 
Abbeydale P.M. church and schools. 
architect, Norfolk-row, 

Alfred Machin, Sheffield...............0005- 


+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 


and general re 
Mr. J. P. 





Sheffield :— 


” and must reach us 


BIRKENHEAD.—For the erection of a 


stable 
Birkenhead ny 


BLAENGWYNFI.—For supplyi and la 
lineab yards of 6 in. c.i. socket pipes, Seseep- Fone a 
gut, for Glyncorrwg Urban District Council. Mr. 
. P. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, ¢ ymmer, Port 





Talbot :— 7 

er ton. | Per ton. 
E. Roberts .... £5 5 0 yor & Co... £5 7 6 
Thos. Spittle, 'C. Jordan ...... 5 10 10 

Newport, Mon.” 5 4 6) Stanto 4 Iron 
Hutchinson .. 515 0) Works oor FC 1 GC 
ee eee 5 e 6| A. Stone .... |. 510 0 

aying. 

Per oe ra. Per lineal yd. 

=a RRS 5 3 Barnes : t Chapl in, 
CN neous ae ° 2 $ eae 020 








BOOTLE.—For alterations and additions to the 
Linacre Hotel, Linacre-lane, Bootle, for Mr. R. Scott. 
Mr. J. H. McGovern, architect, Harrington Chambers, 
26, North John-street, Liverpool :— 

General Contractors.—Broadbridge & Reid* .. £830 0 0 
Additional Work. —Broadbridge & Reid* 229 10 0 
Jotmer-—W. HI. Clagkk® =... ccc cc cece cece 135 00 
Joiner.—Tippin Bros.*.................. < oe? 
Electric Wiring. —Whipple 8 ee 12 10 0 





BURY.—For hospital at Union Workhouse, Jericho, 


Bury, for the G . Mr. A. Hopkinson, architect, 
15, Agur-street, rg Quantities by architect :— 

1st Contract. 2nd Contract. The Whole. 
Charles Brierley.. £21,539 £10,756 £32,295 
John Inman .... 21,200 10,715 31,915 
John Tinline 20,750 10,420 31,170 
James Byrom* .. 20,699 .. 10,440 31,139 

[All of Bury.} 





CHICHESTER.—For the | erection “et a shed, and 
paving and drainage works at Cattle Market, for the 
Corporation. Mr. T. Pym Jones, City Surveyor, Lion- 
street, Chichester :-— 

The Fireproof Boulton & Paul £418 10 0 

Partition Co. £564 54 E. Turner .... 390 00 
R. Cook & Co. 560 001 Ww. H. Gamnon 382 70 

FARNHAM (Surrey). ie the erection of new separa- 
tion wards at the Workhouse, Farnham, for the 
Guardians. Messrs. Friend & Lioyd, architects, Gros- 
venor-road, Aldershot. Quantities by Mr. J. H. Hendrey, 
Frensham, Farnham :— 


P. J. Cacear ...... £2,510 | W. Smith ........ £2,260 
Martin, Wells, & Co., | Fergusan & Co..... 2,255 

f° Se aera e 2,490 | Tompsett € Co. .. 2,250 
E. Garland ...... 2,369 | J. Harris bua 2,200 
G. Mardon........ 2 .345 | Crosby & Co....... 2,171 
Mitchell Bros. .... 2 345} F. Knight ........ 2,099 
Mussellwhite & Sapp 2 ease Bateman & Sons .. 2,080 
Me SRE Ss hee 9| G. Kemp, Aldershot* 2,045 


isctibheets rien 2,1231.} 


HARROGATE.—For main drainage work (contract 4, 
section 4 for the Corporation. Mr. E. W. Dixon, 
M.1.C.E., 5, Prospect-crescent, Harrogate :— 

A. Braithwaite & Co. £6,083 | J. L.Hampton Mat- 

J. Wilson & Sons .. 5,497; thews, Harrogate* £3,763 
B. Firth & Co. 4,736 | Wm. Morley & Sons 3,407 
A. Graham & Sons 4,700; Hardy & Atkinson 3,383 





J. 8. Dawson ...... 4,293 | Parker & Sharpe 
on in awn ke 4,228! (withdrawn) 3,369 
. H. Dickenson 4,059 | 


HAYWARD'S HEATH.—For plastering Infirmary, 
and other work at Brighton County Borough Asylum. 
Mr. J. G. Gibbins, surveyor, 3, Palace-place, Brighton :— 





Antill & Squires£638 0 0); E.J. Kent.... £418 00 
ery: Nicholls. 500 0 9/|J. M. Parsons, : 

. & 8. Wheater 495 H 0; _ Brighton* .. 397 20 
pl Barnes .. 480 0 0| Martin Reece.. 386 15 4 


Stephen Knight 469 17 0 | 


HEXHAM.—For 680 yards of pipe sewers, also tank 

ont filters, for sew: disposal works at Farnley, Cor- 
for the District Council. Mr. J. E. Parker, 

Cl E., Post Office-chambers, Newcastie-on-Tyne :— 

E. Henderson & Son, Ponteland...... £405 18 10 

[There were five other tenders.) 








HORSHAM.—For stabling, &c., forthe Urban District 
Council. Mr. R. Renwick, Council's Surveyor :— 
Wm. Roberts... .... £2,622 | G. Potter £1,795 
Peerless-Dennis & Co. 2,146 H. Lindfield & Son 1,698 


Box & Turner...... 2,015! Wm. Potter, Hor 
Hillman & Murrell .. 2,009; sham? ........-- 1,680 
J. G. Pickard ...... 1,880 


KENDAL. —For supplying, excavating, and laying 
about 227 yards lineal of 18 in., and 117 yards of 9 in. 
Clucas's patent pipes, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. R. 
= Clucas, C.E., Borough Engineer. Quantities 

by Engineer :-— 





R. Woodburn £626 4 0|W. Canadice, 
H. W. Dixkin 625 3 6 Kendal*® .. £547 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—For 


13 7 





erecting museum 
Mr. A. Cox, archi- 


and vid A the Corporation. 
tect, 4, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— , 
Perry & Gh kus £4,500 G Kemp. . - «+++ £4,149 
Potter Bros. ...... 4.490 Holliday & Green- 
CO, B. Sims ........ 4.302 wood ........:- 4,147 
W. T. Renshaw.... 4,347 Smith & Sons.....- 4,123 
Strange & Sons 4,259 | Wisdom Bros. .... 4,114 
Patman & Fothering- T. Gough & Co..... 4,090 
pubns concn ee 4,233 Leslie & Co. . .- 4,072 
J. Parnell & Sons 4, 3. E. Moss & Co. .. 4,050 
Speechly & Smith.. 4,190 | B. E. Nightingale.. 4,049 
T. G. 3 m.. 4,188 | J. Ferguson & Co... 4,000 
P. & E. Davey 4,187 | W. H. Gaze & Son. 3,989 
J. W. Broo ‘ 4,179 | John Appleby& Sons 3,974 
Johnson & Co. .... 4,168 Frank Hawkey* .. > 
Es WE nee cence: 4,165 | E. Chamberlain. . 3,886 





LIVERPOOL.—For alterations to licensed premises 
127, Pht Liverpool, for Mr. F. Greaves 





£180 


Mr. J Bois Bree. architect, Liverpool :— 
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LONDON.—For the construction of new roads 
Mr. J.C. 


and sewers on Lord Westbury's Putney Hill Estate. 
Radford, 


and surveyor, 163, Upper 


. =o. £9,000 | 


R. Williams.... £9,743 
B. Nowell & Co. . seas |B. . Parry & Co." ... 9,561 





PONTYPRIDD = = street works, Parade 
and West-street, for Urban District Council. Mr. 
P. R.A. Willoughby, AMInstC.E.- —_ 


Charles Ash, Pontypridd* 
PONTYPRIDD. — For 900 


pipe 
. or and Hopkinstown, 
Mr. P. R. A. Willough- 








PONTYPRIDD.—For (1) masonry abutments, fence, 
and other works in = omeoien with the recon- 


Gilbert Thompson A Co. ~~ 
21. bs. per ton.) 
8T. AUSTELL Sia ee additions and altera- 
tions at Workhouse, for Guardians of St. Austell Union. 
— — architect, Charlestown, St. Austell, 


Cc a. ~~ Plumber. 
A. Bennet * £1 0 | it & Son £127 
W. G. Behenna 130 10 0 ES 
A 
R. 





Car 
. Bennet - 94 0 Old. Thight & Son* 63 
M 


ason 
. Richards.... 88 0 0} T. ‘Sanders .... 79 
8618 Oj; J.Jacob* .... 77 


Pl 
A. soveries - rere . 
E. Stocker . 60 


’ hj 
{Architect's estimate for total work, 190/.} 


SCARBOROUGH .—For laying about 9,000 yards of 
wood block pa and other work in connexion, in 
Westborough, New and Aquarium Top, for the 
Town Council. Mr. . Smith, Borough Engineer 


and Surveyor, Town Hail, Scarborough : 
T. 8. Starkey 11 





a 

“ 6 

Acme Wood I Block Flooring Co., Ltd. 4, . 
a a omy New Cross-street, Hull * nom 2 3 
. 10 


SEASCALE (Cumberland).—For building a villa and 
boundary wall, &c., for Mr. F. W. Wrigley. Mr. James 
Tyson, architect, Seascale 

J. Sharpe, Drigg Cross, Holmrook* 

{Complete tender.} 


SHERINGHAM.—For alterations and additions and 
drainage wa for the Sheringham Golf Club 
{Contracts Nos. 1 and 2). Mr. T. Inglis Goldie, archi- 
tect, Bank-buildings Bank-plain, Norwich :— 

Alterations and Additions. —Contract No. 1. 
Blyth & Son.. £113 12 10 | Sadler, C. A... £95 0 O 
{Architect's estimate, 100/.] 

—Contract No. 2. 
£. J. Edwards .. 


Blyth & Son 





223 011 C. A. Sadiler.... 
[Architect's estimate, 213/.} 


STANLEY (Durham).—For sew: ze disposal works on 
the bacterial principie, West Shield-row, Stanley, for 


200 15 0 


the Urban District Council. Mr. J. Routledge, Surveyor } 


to the Council, Front-street, Stanley :— 
No. 1 Contract 
Wm. Ayton & ee Blackhill * £2,897 15 8 
No. Contract —Ironfoundry ‘ 
Smith, sieiemen, &Co., Ltd, pansion? 588 14 5 


B.NOWELL «Co. 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 








Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire | 


Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
ROAD MAKING. 





nage | 
£228 811 T.&J. Burgoyne £209 66 


SWINTON.—For a well, ~ for the 
Swinton Urban Dien Connell. Mr. Fowler, 
C.E., and Surveyor, Council Base Swinton, 


£452 12 6|J.T. Hymas.. £182 6 0 
R.D. Batchelor 87517 0|T. ©. Starkey 160 2 6 
M Stourbridge” 190 18 0 

(Surveyor’s estimate, 198/. 172. 6d.) 








WHITCHURCH Sree) .--For 
Temperance Hotel. Mr. Walter Webb, wrcaitect, Bar 
tes, Whitchurch :— 





WICKLOW,.—For sewers, Main-street, Ball-alley, 
Ss etec., for Wicklow Urban Council. Mr. 
J. Pansing, Town Surveyor, Church Hill, — ae 
George Dixon £610 10 ol vse wien Abbe 
William Murphy 700 0 0 


estimate was 725l.) 





WEALDSTONE.—For street works (Mason’ pavers. 


road, &c.), for the Urban District Council 
i a C.E., "Surveyor, Council Offices, Wealdstone. | 
| Quantities by Surveyor :— 


Mason’s-avenue 








W.H. Lascelles& Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, 





or No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH- CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the | 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


| 
‘ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


st Wicklow: £715 0 0) 
| [{ Accepted on the recommendation of engineer, 


aaeue OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


cidents tn my part af &: polied DIRECT 


PREPAID. Ato Pat 


yeti cae 

a he een be Sta to the itiancor (para te, 

in LONDON and bos SUBURBS, }; 

ow Ba Medeaprsien 3 a iy 1S tutors, annum 
» Can 

tho Ballder’" by crow Ayr 











‘THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, 
BATH. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardeni Wate fing, 
and Preserving building Matoxals, x 


HAM HILL STONE. 


| DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and ©. Trask 
in Pe beiehe oT 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset 


London Agent :~—Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—Tbe Seyssel and Metallic Lav 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C—Toe best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 





| 
SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 


! 


“QUANTITIES, &e., ‘LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [ Telephone No. 


L eatminster. 

| METCHIM & SON {°2%ctewnsr sin ee 

| “QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
| “2 or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 11. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(EstaBLisHEeD 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Aspialte 


| PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
r WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 











EWART’S 
“EMPRESS” 
SMOKE 
CURE 





a SERENE EIRENE Shs Cea. 


THE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS 








tut Le te te tn La Mn 


OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 


SO SUCCESSFUL AS THE 
“EMPRESS” 


rwTwrwrvwyreywrwrewrewrewrevyewwe* 


tu tout te Lo tn de dn te Mn Mn 
wrewrvwevwvwewwww Vw 


N EXPERIENCE 


wrew 


,yw~TwTtwyT YT. 


ty Le La Mae 





PALI LA 


EWART & SON Limrteo 


346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


WRITE FOR GATALOGUE “‘ SECTION 586” POST FREE 





wrewrwrewereweVweVewere wee we we 


PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUCHT 











